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PERSONAL 


DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 








SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 


AUCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 

means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.  Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 


AXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINTS and 
Books disposal Exhibition-state Collection. 
Rare and early specimens depicting old rural 





England, etc. Particulars upon application.— 
Box 353. 
ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—PEREZ, English and Persian Carpet 


Specialists, 168 Brompton Rd., S.W.3. 


Ken. 9878. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 


INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. UF 
stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover or Square, London, W.1. May: fair’ 7444. 























EICA and Contax Cameras wanted for R. A. F. 

Other Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Pro- 
jectors, Microscopes, Prism Binoculars, Drawing 
Instruments wanted. Top prices. WALLACE 
HEATON Ltd., 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
(May 7511), 47, Berkeley Street, 166, Victoria 
Street, or “City Sale” ( City 1 Branches. 


INK COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 330. 





P2RI0D PORTRAITS of Mrs. Martha Washing- 
ton and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Genuine 
and very fine. For private sale. —Box 351. 


PUANISTs. VIOLINISTS. Lightning fingers, 
increased stretch, flexible wrists, octave 
playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Production 
(if a violinist or ’cellist). Free Booklet *‘ Finger 
Magic.” Principal, Cowling Institute, 7la, Albion 
House, New Oxford Street, London,' W.C.1. 


APIDISM ... ARE YOU NEUROTIC? Do 

you suffer from nerves, depression, nervous 
debility, lack of energy or neurasthenia? RAPID- 
ISM, fascinating new course, guarantees a lasting 
cure. Approved by leading psychologists.—Write 
now for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTI- 
TUTE, 986, Tuition | House, London, S.W.19. 


END Sister Susie into the Services and let 
Resartus renovate your husband’s shirts, 
ties, pyjamas, etc. (‘‘Trubenised”’ collars made). 
-Details from RESARTUS, Dept. 5, 183/9, Queens- 














way, London, W.2. 
“@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 


missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by 


adding cold water: also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5'6 now for a 12 Ib. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F.. DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
Co., Kendal, Westmorland. — 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb.25 5). 


W22iNe & GILL OW are glad to buy, good 
quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 














Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 


survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


VOID furs tortured to death in n traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 
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PERSONAL aaa 


ATER I DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 


Call by appointment. —’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS ! Visitors 

to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique’ Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO, (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


INE FOR SALE.—Apply E. FIELDING & CO., 
Wine Shippers, 13 Albemarle Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent 3130. 


OULD GENTLEWOMAN offer ex-Lady Gar- 
dener, over age, slight defect, Tiny Lodge. 
Kent, Surrey.—SUMMERHILL, Brokes Road, 
Reigate. 
£500 waiting for 
C. ROTH, 93, 


























Modern Streamlined Caravan. 
Loraine Mansions, N.7. 





7 EDUCATIONAL : 
r ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
_EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in’ extremely healthy and beautiful inland 


surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 


arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 

ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 


Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 


describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE- TIME WRITING. If you are interested 


in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors. Free advice and book, 
“‘Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications Dept., 
S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
HE FASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science iaught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL. Ist class Diplomee. EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HE TRIANGL E Se c retarial 1 College, ‘South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


FOR SALE 


CARAVAN. Eccles Senator. 18 ft. long, DP. 
lantern roof, end kitchen, two outside doors, 
water tank and pump, toilet, gas oven, heating 
and lighting, 2 wardrobes, 2 double beds, wireless. 
60 modern caravans on view at F.O.C. Caravan 
Centre, Hillcrest Gardens, junction Gt. North 
Way and North Circular Road, N.3.—Write for 
lists and photographs F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 

















206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. ‘Phone 
Gladstone 2234. : 
RMINE SET. Large pillow muff, 16 tails: 
long necklet tie, 14 tails, 2 heads; odd piece, 


6 tails.—Box 358 


ONEY FOR SALE—1943 crop. Direct from 
Hutton Apiary. Controlled price. C.W.O, 
Advance bookings now accepted. Post orders: 
carriage and packing extra.—Write R. OWENS 
18, Tolsey Drive, Hutton, Preston, Lancs. 
ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side,tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. —DENHOLM 
TWEEDS &{BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
IVE FRESH-WATER FISH. Rudd, Roach, 
CarpTench, Gudgeon,JWeeds, Snails.—TROUT 
FISHERIES, St. Stambridge, Rochford, Essex. 


OOSE BOX FOR SALE 20 ft. by 14 ft. by 8 ft. 
eaves. Asnew. Sectional. Walls 1 in. boards 

on 2 in. by 3 in. framing. Corrugated asbestos 

roof. Two compartments. Inspection invited. 











Write, Box 359. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great 
variety, electric, clockwork and steam, also 
Meccano and other Construction Outfits: please 
state exact requirements and enclose stamp 


BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey, Essex 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR- 
DEN have for sale Naval, Military and R.A.F. 
Greatcoats slightly worn at from 5 to 8 guineas. 

also Jackets and Slacks at the same price. 
‘TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms + of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moder ns.— “K,’ *6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18 


WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean crofters; 
28ins. wide.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 





TY EEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/126 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 

ILD WHITE CLOVER SEED for sale. 

Excellent sample grown from 100 per cent. 
pure New Zealand Wild White Clover. 5/- per lb. 
in quantities up to 14 lbs. £20 per cwt. in cwt. 
lots.—COPO LTD., Cockayne Hatley, Potton, 
Bedfordshire. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


BoOvRNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 4$ gens. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all —— 
Own produce. Gardens, lawns. et 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.” 














EX=TER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre 

of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 

forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 

LonPoy. CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 

Telephone: Sloane 7141. 

Near Park and Shops and five 

Piccadilly. 


minutes from 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


ALVERNS. Undoubtedly the 

accommodation available. 
with every modernisation, excellent fishing, 
boating and swimming pool. ‘Terms 1 guinea 
daily each resident. Book now for holidays.—Box 
A.0.2, c/o 5, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


MIPHURST, 


best food and 
Historic House, 


SUSSEX 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“ THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 
bids you welcome. 
From 6 Gns. 
Private Bathrooms. 


ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 


EW FOREST. * GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 

Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 18 Bed (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Central heating. 
7 Acres. Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164. 

ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 

THE ANGEL HOTEL 

First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. 

Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


W. ESTWARDHO. NORTHAM. “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 

Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300 

\ INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. 
world St. Peter Street. 

hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 

own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 

“ C.L. Illustrated Tarif." Tel. 31. 


ae... ae 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


PPAREL. Highest 





Bishops . Offley 


‘In old- 
Leading family 





prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept., C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
‘YLOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 








Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
OUNTRY LIFE™ from 1912 autumn 1916 
wanted.—Write Box 340. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 


PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s¥Court, W.C.2. 
AVANA CIGARS. Advertiser would like buy 
some for own smoking; any quantity. State 

price.—44, Sidmouth Road, N.W.2. cited a 

\,ACKINTOSH CAPE OR WEATHERPROOF 

CAPE (preferably with hood) wanted by 
advertiser on work of National importance, to 
combat the unrelenting climate. Will someone 

please help by selling.—Write Box 357. 

EDALS wanted by collector. War, Police, 
Territorial and Life Saving.—67 Stamford 
Street (South Shore), Blackpool. _ : 
YOSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 

Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 

co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 

‘HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid;" send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 

32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 











GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN 
TAX FREE 


‘THe Chancellor of the Excheque; 
the further burdens we will hay 
despite the heavy calls already n 
we accept these additional levies, 


fully, most certainly with a good 


contribution is indeed small wher 
the sacrifices of our fighting forc: 

Economies will have to be effect 
balance our “Household Budget’ 
with a garden or plot of land sh 
most of the opportunity by gro 
vegetables etc 

Keep a record o! what your ga) 
will be surprised at ihe divid 
kept garden will pay in term 
healthy, interesting recreation, 
increased entertainment tax nee 
concern, 

Don’t forget that my FRI 
BUREAU will be pleased to help 
gardening problems. 


EXHIBITION CHRYSANT} 


Beautiful large double-fiowerir 
incurved varieties similar to the 

A collection of 12 popular var 
which have secured high awards £ 
in the choicest colours, includin 
Yellow, etc. Fine, sturdy plants f 
ing out of doors, 12/6, post paid. 


CUTHBERT’S “SENSA 


Thousands of gardeners picke 
Tomatoes last year from CUTHB 
OUTDOOR TOMATO PLANTS. 

I am now booking orders for Ma 
most prolific cropper, CUTHBE 
TION.” If you want to’make cert: 
supply of this health-giving fruit, 


and send your order at once. Strons 


PLANTS, 7/6 doz., post 9d.; 3 doz. 
paid. 


GROW YOUR OWN MUSH 


Prolific crops of this expensive d 


raised quite easily in your garden, 
by using CUTHBERT’S PURE CUL1 


Scientifically produced in the lat 


new spawn ensures absolute positi 
should not be confused with the 
similar types. 

Sold ready for use with simple cu 
tions. Size 1, for a bed 25 sq. ft. 
sq. ft., 10/6, post free. 

CUTHBERT’S MUSHROOM SPA 


sale at WOOLWORTH STORES, 1 - 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CU 
The Nation’s Nurseryman sin 


a 


OFFERS 


has told ys ; 
e tO bear ang 
1ade upon ys 
if not cheer. 
heart. Oy 
measured by 


d in order t 
and everyone 
uld make the 
ng their own 


N yields; yoy 
S & properly 
! money and 
O chat the 
“USL you bt 


ADVISORY 
2U with you 


MUMS 


reflexed and 
thouse sorts 
ies, many of 
m the R.H.s 
White, Pink, 
early flower. 


YN” 


rge crops 
*S FAMOL 


livery of th 
'S “SENSA 
of a plentiful 
ke my advice 
POT-GROW\ 
22/6, carriage 


)OMS 


licacy can ba 
shed or cellar 
URE SPAWN, 
oratory, thi 
ve results, and 
old brick and 





itural instru 

6/-; or for § 
WN is also ¢ 
packet. 


THBERT, 
ce 1797 


37, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King George | 





HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 


LTD., 


Syston, 


Leicester, were for many years previous | 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tenn! 


Courts in Great Britain. They wil 
and material ready for further wor 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a 
for Post-War Orders for NEW a 


existing Courts. Would you like them to put you 
name down for early post-war attention ? Th 


puts you under no obligation. 


VEGETABLE an and Flower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting; not you !—W. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, Cambs. _ 


OLWYD DWARF BUSH” TO 


begin a new era in tomato growing outdoc i 
Send 1d. stamped address 
interesting descriptive leaflet. 


and under cloches. 
envelope for 
DOLWYD PLANT-BREEDING NU 
Colwyn Bay. 


‘ ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEOR( 
urseries, Chislehurst, Kent 


G. WHITELEGG, 


Pavine STONE. Quantity old 








Paving Stone for Sale (broken),—WILLIS 


24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Te 


TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. 


early. No Purchase Tax. Send 


C.L.43.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surrey 


1 have exper: 
k the momen 


of the leading 


Rotation Lis 
nd repairs | 


MATO plant 


RSERY, (Cl 


London Yor 


1, 3358. 


A few—Ord 
1d. stamp Lis 























LIVESTOCK _ 
IRD SEED, 3 pints, 5/6; 6 pints, 10/6; 12 pints 
:20/-; CANARY MIXTURE. 6_ pints, on 
12 pints, 30/-; sample pint, 2 . BUDGIE 7 
TURE, 6 pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44-; sample pil 
4/2. All carriage paid. No gras seed in ee 
these mixtures.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, 
144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
V-OX, ‘the No. 1 Poultry Food (unratione’ 
The great wartime egg pr< er; 82 yas 
cent. albuminoids; pure food 1 xed with ee 
or scraps will greatly increase your ¢8& 
‘Ideal as a protein supplement oF poultryta 
pigs.’ Full directions, 7 lb., 76 Ib., 14 ' 
24'-: 56 Ib., 40/-; 1 cwt., 676: rriage paid 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C. L. ), Sevenoaks. 
PHEASANT “EGGS, £9 per hundred, ‘24. 
dozen. Day-old Chicks 4 le.—G! aan 
PHEASANT FARM, Great Mi: enden, 
Phone : 58. 
— 
WANTED 
GIMAR ROTOTIL LER, 3h.p.,W -!TED bare 
state serial number, date of hase + IEA 
of spare parts and price w: i, t¢ 
GARDENER, } Marylands, Sekar Surrey. _ 
' es a ee emint 
Y YPEWRITERS wanted, Und 20d, ae 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier aan LT! 
for cash. WATSON’S ba hen coat. 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: 
STIONS 


PROPERTY ey & 
AGE 774. 
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|{ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


you n —— ee 








- NORTH-WEST SCOTLAND | 











5 In an Unrestricted Area. 
ste 5 MILES OF SALMON AND SEA-TROUT FISHING AND 3% MILES OF TROUT FISHING IN LOCHS. 
RES THE MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE, which is well situated amidst magnificent scenery, has been entirely 
— modernised and redecorated throughout, and contains: Hall, 3 or 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (each with basin, h. & c.) 
and 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating and electric light-throughout. Telephone. 
AMOt Garage with chauffeur’s accommodation. Cottage. FARMS, with excellent steadings, good cottages and arable land. 
natn Excellent sheep ground on the hill and lower slopes. 
ween STONE-BUILT LODGE containing: 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
y advice 
aR0M DEER FOREST AND GROUSE MOOR, in all 
Triage 
| about 29,000 ACRES 
can 7 WHILE THE LODGE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 1% MILES OF FISHING, 
PAWS AND FOREST LAND OF ABOUT 13,000 ACRES 
ry, thi 
7 “ Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,737) 
instru 


“|! NORTH WILTSHIRE—CLOSE TO MALMESBURY 


. In the Badminton Country and conveniently accessible from Bristol, Bath, Chippenham and Swindon. 


300 ft. up and facing due South. 


= HILL HOUSE, LITTLE SOMERFORD AND 68 ACRES 


RT, 


Syston A MODERNISED RESIDENCE OR HUNTING BOX 

Tent The House was exten- __ ' South terrace and lawn. 
exper: sively reconstructed of Walled kitchen garden. 
mome! local stone and brought ‘ Orchard. 

leadi up to date in 1927, and ) Hard tennis court. 

jon L contains; Entrance hall and Hunter stabling for 6. 2 flats 
airs | wide main corridor, lounge and other buildings. Small 
2 Th hall (26 ft. by 9ft. Gins.), farmery with cowhouse and 


drawing room (26ft. by 
20 ft.), dining room (20 ft. 


4 additional boxes. 


LITY4 2 cottages. 





Ww. J by 19 ft.), library (26 ft. by 5 paddocks with South 
A 18 ft. 6ins.), oak staircase, aspect and 3 other fields 
plant 12 bedrooms (9 with running (now partly under 
utdoo! water), 4 bathrooms, butler’s cultivati 

dress : cultivation). 

vaflet.4 pantry, kitchen and From the House and 
—_ other offices. Buildings under requisi- 
UCTED| Main electricity. Good tion and the Fields which 
EORGH water supply (pumped by are Let, the Total Rents 
Kent engine), Septic tank amount to £485. 
ay drainage. Low Outgoings. 


The FREEHOLD TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 4 Lots during the Spring (unless previously sold). 
—rd Solicitors : Messrs. Sanderson Lee & Co., Basildon House, 7-11, Moorgate, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. FIELDER & JONES, Malmesbury, and 








ven at Swindon and Wootton Bassett; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
surrey ‘Lecatagen sie 

z SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE 

+ MAGNIFICENT POSITION 700 FEET UP, FACING SOUTH, ON THE CHILTERNS. 


any 


, LTD Huntercombe 3 miles, Henley 10 miles, Oxford 14 miles, London 50 miles. 


vom Occupying an unrivalled position on the crown of the Chilterns and commanding absolutely superb views 
75 1 over many miles, the TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE, with its well-proportioned gables, stone mullioned and 
pare transomed windows, is extremely well fitted and panelled in oak. 





It has had many thousands of pounds expended upon it and is now in first-class order throughout. 


Outer and inner halls, oak-panelled lounge, 3 other large and well-proportioned reception rooms, 10 principal bed and 
dressing rooms; 5 servants’ bedrooms, and 5 bathrooms. 


Bucks Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Septic tank drainage system. 
_ Stabling and garages for several cars with rooms and bathroom over. 

; THE PLEASURE GROUNDS are a feature of the property and include hard and grass tennis courts. Kitchen garden. 
thie SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE. 6 COTTAGES, all of which are in good order. Water is laid on to every field. 
HEA 
= ABOUT 450 ACRES, all in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
“ut Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
a Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,395) 
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DARTMOOR, EXMOOR AND CORNISH HILLS 
PERFECT SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Full particulars of the Sole Agents: 


Lounge hall, 










PRETTY 








Northampton. 


OCCUPYING 


OCTAGONAL 








HEART OF THE ‘NEW FOREST 














1 mile Main Line Station. 2 hours from London. 


Ce 





AN IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED WITH POSSESSION. _ 


WITH FINE VIEWS OF 


NEAR OKEHAMPTON 


3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS AND SOME 65 ACRES 
OF MEADOW 


ALSO EXTENSIVE GRAZING RIGHTS 


LAND 


PRICE £8,000 





3 reception rooms, 


Garage for 2 cars. 
GARDEN WITH ORCHARD, 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 


A MAGNIFICENT 


S bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Main electric light. 


TEA-HOUSE, 
ACRES 
LAND RENTED. 
PRICE £6,500 


JACKSON Stops & StaFF, Bridge Street, 


IN 
2%, 


MORE 


JACKSON Stops, Cirencester[(Tel. 334/5). 


BETWEEN OXFORD 





DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
POSITION. 








Tennis court. 


ROSE AND KITCHEN 





ALL 


OVER DARTMOOR. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 






FITTED WITH 








3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 


SERVICES. 





CHARMING GARDENS (2% 


WITH VACANT 


Inspected and recommended by: 


EVERY MODERN 
3 bathrooms. 
Garage for 3 cars. 


ACRES), 


POSSESSION 


JACKSON STOPS 
London, W.1. (Tel. : 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
AND AT te a Laos AND YEOVIL. 


WELL-PLANNED AND BUI 
MODERN RESIDENCE 














ACRES 





ON 





CONVENIENCE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ALL ‘AIN 


Model stabling. 3 cottages. 


COMPLETION. 


Mayfair 3316/7.) 





























WITH SWIMMING POOL. PADI \cks 
(8 ACRES). IN ALL 


10% 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN FIRST-CLASS ORD! 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





& STAFF, 8, Hanover eet, 
(8726) 








PRELIMINARY AUCTION 


CARMARTHENSHIRE 

In the lovely Vale of Towey. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
(PERFECTLY MODERNISED.) 

Having : 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


GARAGE AND 


OUTBUILDINGS. 
8 ACRES OF LAND 


FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND SEA-TROUT FISHING 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Electric light, ete 


AVAILABLE 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON A DATE 


TO BE ANNOUNCED. 


Particulars of the Joint Auctioneers : 
STOPs, 


Mr. D. J. THomas, Llandilo, and Jackson. 


Cirencester. 








AND 


600 ft. up. 


Centra] heating. 


ABOUT 






AYLESBURY 













































Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 





WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 








Ascot and Windsor district. 





WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE, on an old site with grand old cedar and 
3 reception rooms, loggia. 
Garage for 2 cars. Gardens of 3% AC! 
Personally inspected and recommended by the Agents : 
48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


other trees. 


gas and electricity. 
including kitchen garden. 
WINKWoRTH & Co., 


ERECTED IN 1790 FR 


6 bedrooms, 
Main drainage. 


beautiful saloon hall (33 ft. by 2 
BEAUT 


Squash court. 


IFUL OLD’ 





High ground, 


2 bathrooms, 


Magnificent views. 


SUSSEX 


In a beautiful district 2 miles from a railway station, having first-class service of non-stop 
trains to London, doing the journey in 50 min 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 


with more recent additions. It possesses richly carved bargeboards, old mullioned 
windows with leaded lights, and is built of small hand-made bricks, the roof being 
mostly covered with Horsham stone flagging. All the reception rooms and pri icipal 
bedrooms are oak panelled. Main electric light, gas. 


water. 


Main drainage. 


Inner hall, library and smoking room, great parlour, 
16 bed and dre ssing rooms, billiards room, 7 bathrooms, and convenient domestic cifices. 


Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 


Henry VII lodge. 


house and cottage 
The GARDENS form a perfect complement to the beautiful House, formal ga-den, 


bowling alley, privy garden, stately lime avenue, 


Central heating. Company’s 
little parlour, dining room, 


Gardener’s house, © artll- 


herbaceous borders, and fine old 


lawns, and have been MAINTAINED up to pre-war standard. Hard tennis :ourt. 
Productive KITCHEN GARDEN with RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES. PARK! AND 
and WOODLAND. 


HOME FARM WITH BUILDINGS AND. DAIRY. 


GRASS AND ARABLE LAND 
IN ALL ABOUT 150 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR S LE 


Personally inspected and highly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WINK’ 2TH 


AND Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W 
Esq., 49, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


ads 


Vendor’s Solicitor : 


Ww. a EN, 





e: “y ro! 
UND Hard court. Cricket ground. Lake. 
FREEHOLD or the Mansion would ae separately with, say, 100 Acres. 
several Cottages and Lodges. The Mansion is at present requisitioned, but possession of the Farm 

: WINEWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


HERTS. 


Agents 





26 gage —" LONDON 


Close to a main line station. 
OM Taw OF THE CELEBRATED ARCHITECT, W YATT.” 


Gravel soil. 
 TODERNISED AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 


oms, 7 bathrooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms. Main electric light and water. 
Extensive kitchen gardens. THE heim 
tate includes woodlands, well placed for shooting; 2 Farms, with extensive bui' 
nd can be had on completion. 


The House ‘contains: ly 
Central posting. Basins in bedrooms (h. ©): 
E ESTATE OF 420 ACRES FOR ul 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


INVERNESS & PERTHSHIRE BORDERS 


TROUT FISHING IN A RIVER AND A LOCH 


THE LODGE is built of stone and conveniently placed near a good road, and the accommodation is compactly arranged on two floors. 
Bungalow with 3 bedrooms. 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 principal and 3 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Stabling and garage. Keeper’s house with 3 rooms and a bathroom. 
THE SHOOTING EMBRACES SOME OF THE BEST GROUSE LAND IN SCOTLAND, and is all moorland and butted for driving. 


There is a Chalet on the shore of the Loch. 


ABOUT 7,700 ACRES TO BE SOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 








be & 


(10,350) 


IN A PICTURESQUE COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


Matured Garden of about 1 Acre with lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, and about 2 


Between the Hills and the Vale of Evesham. 


AN OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
believed to date from the reign 
of Henry VII and enlarged in 
Jacobean times. Stone built 
with gabled stone-tiled roof. 


3 reception, 8 bed and dressing 
(5 with lavatory basins), 3 bath- 
rooms, convenient domestic offices. 
Co.’s electric light and water. 
Partial central heating: Main 
drainage. 2 garages. Stabling. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with 
tennis lawn, rose beds, herbaceous 
borders, rock and water gardens, 
orchards, with stream. 


ABOUT 4% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. ERIGNT, FRANE & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover ‘Square, 


Wa. 





(19,548) 


WEST SUSSEX. CLOSE = MIDHURST 


In beautiful country facing South, with glorious unspoilt views of the South Downs 


Central heating throughout. Electric light. Companies’ gas and water. 


Cottage available with 2/3 bedrooms, sitting room, kitchen. — 


A MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, brick built, partly tile hung, with tiled roof, and designed by an Architect. 


THE HOUSE occupies a quiet secluded position not overlooked in any way and the accommodation includes; Lounge hall, drawing 
room, dining room, cloakroom, domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Modern drainage. Garage. 


Garden. 


2 Acres of picturesque woodland plantation. 


In all about 3 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 


Wet. 





Mayfair 3771 __ 


(16 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


80, 918) 


° ‘Telegrams : 


egr 
Galleries, Wesdo, London. 











Regent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 





Telegrams: 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’”’ 


Reading S6e8 (Established 1882) “ Nicholas, Reading ”” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
POSSESSION ¢ OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS AFTER THE WAR | PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Particulars of : 


HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Tn delightful country close to the South Downs. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 


THE ABOVE REPLICA OF 


| 
| 
FOR SALE | 
A QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY | 


150 ACRES 
ALL AT PRESENT LET. 


By direction of the Trustees of Viscount Torrington. 


YOTES COURT, MEREWORTH 


Between Tonbridge and Maidstone. 


Solicitors: Messrs. C. E. W. ; 
Surveyor: Mr. W. C. May, Woodside, Dormans Park, East Grinstead. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


IN WELL-TIMBERED PARK, AMONGST THE FRUIT ORCHARDS OF KENT. 
About 16 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, suite of stately reception rooms. All modern 


HOUSE. comforts. Stabling. Garages. 
ae on | FARMERY, 8 COTTAGES, 2 SMALLHOLDINGS AND 
5 bathrooms. | 185 ACRES OF RICH FRUIT LAND 
— tone FULLY LET AND FORMING A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 


FOR AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 


OGILVIE & CO., 32, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

















3, MOUNT ST., 
NDON, W.1. 


LO 


WITHIN AN HOUR’S RAIL OF LONDON—JUST 
AVAILABLE 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “== 





nee | Magnificent views. 


OUTSKIRTS OF HERTFORDSHIRE MARKET LATE-GEORGIAN HOUSE 


HO 


TOWN. 


, 


HILLS. 700 ft. up. 35 minutes from Victoria WOODLAND.) 
ndon Bridge. Extremely well-built HOUSE. 
rder. Secluded in grounds of over 2 ACRES. 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. 


‘ing. Wooded gardens. 
. 4OLD ONLY 


EARLY GEORGIAN (Red Brick) 
f distinetion. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- IN PERFECT ORDER 
Il main services. Power plugs. Radiators. Garage. 


‘ego. Two walled kitchen gardens. OVER AN 
ae £4,750 (or close offer). (12,648) SECLUDED IN 35 ACRES 





£4,500. (7282) STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. 


(PASTURE, ARABLE AND 





3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Petrol gas. Central heating. Plentiful 


Hard court. 3 garages, water. 





NDS OF ESSEX. 350ft. 1. 1 mile station 000 
‘cd by beautiful woodland. OLD COTTAGE. FREEHOLD ONLY £6, 


reconstructed. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
‘lain water. Electricity. Septic tank drainage. FULLY MATURED 


| garden. Several varieties of fruit trees. 
LY ae Garage and cottage (vacant). FREE- GARDENS A FEATURE 
‘'.¥ £3,000. More land available if required. 


GARAGES. 





BRACING NORTH DEVON 


Near famous Golf Course. 





(12,841) FIRST TIME IN SALE MARKET FOR MANY YEARS. (12,847) 
Further details of these (and photograph3 where possible) and also of other House: for Sale from: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


Vight. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Fine situation on the Southern slopes of the Downs, with extensive views to the Isle of 
10 miles Portsmouth. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN WITH A FULL SOUTHERN ASPECT. 


Entrance hall, 5 _ reception 
rooms, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms (the principal of which 
have fitted wash-basins), 4 
bathrooms, excellent domestic 


Offices. 

Main electricity. Good water 
supply, pumped electrically. 
arg central bent 
GARAGE FOR CARS. 
Useful Outbuildings. Cottage. 
The grounds are studded with 
fine old trees and include rose 
garden, en tout cas tennis court, 
2 orchards, kitchen garden and 
paddock, in all about 
5 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
AT PRESENT OCCUPIED BY 


Particulars 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. W.1. 


THE ADMIRALTY. 
from 


(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (H.50,838) 





Glorious position on sandy soil. 


FOR SALE. 


‘\ 


iii! if 


(aah 


hilt 
ute? ‘inh LAN 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, oom Street, S.W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


500 ft. up and commanding an unsurpassed view of the 
South Downs. 
PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


With much oak panelling, 

‘parquet floors and every 

comfort. Full South aspect 
for all principal rooms. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 

model offices, 2 sun loggias, 

9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Electric 
Lodge. ling. 
Garage. 


Inexpensive grounds, hard 

court, terrace, sunk rose 

garden, walled garden and 
woodlands, in all 


ABOUT 45 ACRES 


(Tel. REG. 8222.) (0,265,406) 


ed er lounge (33 ft. 
18ft. 6ins.), 2 other 
An rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, labour-saving 
kitchen. Garage for 2 cars. 





Company’s electricity and 
water. Central heating. 


Modern drainage. 

Natural grounds, including 

terrace, small flower and 

kitchen garden and woodland 

sloping down to the River. 
About 


2%, ACRES IN ALL 


Telephone. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £7,450 

WOULD BE LET ON FULL REPAIRING LEASE. 
Particulars from 

HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 6, Arlington Street, S. a. (Tel. : 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In the favourite Aylesbury district, 300 ft. above sea level amid delightful co 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


APPROACHED BY 


A DRIVE. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


2 GARAGES. 
MODERN 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 


1%, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
JUST IN THE MARKET. 


Further particulars from 
| HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W ‘1. (Tel. : 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 


REG. 8222.) (s. 


IN THE a VIRGINIA WATER DISTRICT ON THE 
ENTWORTH ESTATE 
WITH ITS FINE pi COURSES AND OTHER ATTRACTIONS 
1% miles from the station. 
AN ULTRA-MODERN RESIDENCE 
OF STRIKING DESIGN. 


9,234) 


try. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
DRAINAGE. 


MATURED GARDEN OF ABOUT 


REG. 8222.) (848,986) 





AUCTIONS — 


CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOS. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION by E. @Q. 
RIGHTON & SON, at the LYGON ARMS 
HOTEL, CAMPDEN, on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 12, 1943, at 4 for 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, subject to Conditions. The 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD OLD COTSWOLD 
STONE RESIDENCE, built of Cotswold 
stone, with stone-tiled roof, garage and 
premises, and the old-world terrace garden 
thereto, situate in the Leysbourne, Campden, 
known as “STAMFORD HOU SE, ”” recently 
in the occupation of the owner, the late 
Miss A. M. M. Sunderland Taylor, and now 
to be sold with VACANT POSSESSION on 
completion of the purchase. Electric light. 
Tap water. Gas. Central heating. To view 
apply on the Premises, or to Miss C. M. 
BRIGHT, Little Orchard, Campden. For 
particulars with plan apply to the Auctioneers 
at Evesham, or to JOSSELYN & SONS, Solicitors, 
10, Queen Street, Ipswich. 


WILTSHIRE 
“LOWBOURNE HOUSE,” MELKSHAM 


With Vacant Possession (except the Cottage) on 
completion. 
11 miles Bath. Within 2 hours by G.W.R. from 


London and on good bus routes to all parts. 


THIS V =. Cc wAneine. whe hy SIZED 
V ELL-A PPOIN 
DETAC HED REEHOL D RESIDENCE 
built about 75 years ago, in first-class repair, 
with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 
and convenient domestic offices. Electricity. 
Gas. Company’s water and main drainage. 
Capital range of outbuildings. The whole 
standing in attractive grounds of over 1 Acre, 
studded with stately timber and mature 
shrubberies, together with chauffeur-gardener’s 
cottage adjoining, to be offered FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION as a whole or in 2 LOTS, 
at the TOWN HALL, MELKSHAM, at 
2.30 p.m. on WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1943. 
Detailed particulars with Conditions of Sale 
and photograph may be obtained of Messrs. 
WANSBROUGHS & CO., Solicitors, Devizes, 
Wilts, or of the Auctioneers, 
Messrs. THOMPSON & NOAD 

39, Market Place, Chippenham, Wilts. 


FOR SALE 


UFFOLK, near the ESSEX BORDER. 

For Sale, beautifully situated Small 
House, with fine views, South aspect. 3 recep- 
tion, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, cuahient domestic 
offices. Completely modernised and in 
excellent order. Lovely old garden. 2 cottages. 
10 Acres in all. Off main road but near village 
and Post Office. £4,500. Apply—GaRROD 
TURNER & SON, 1, Old Butter Market, 
Ipswich. 














1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE 


TO LET 


ESTATE AGENTS 





SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. In de- 
lightful Stour Valley. pce yt 
127-Acre Farm. 30 grass with stream, 1% 
woodland, rest mixed soil arable. Beautifully 
placed house, 3 reception, 4 bed, bath (h. & c.). 
Modern buildings and cottage. Freehold 
£3,750. Immediate possession. Owner joining 
Navy -—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 
J AMPSHIRE (SOUTH). Convenient 
Winchester and Southampton. Sale of 
really good Residential Property of 20 Acres. 
4 reception, 9 beds, 3 baths. Ample garage 
and outbuildings. Cottage and charming 
gardens. Possession. Freehold £8,650. 
Sole Agents—RICHARD AUSTIN & Wyatr, 
Botley, Southampton. 


UFFOLK. Attractive Residential Holding, 
30 Acres. Small Tudor House. Ample 
buildings. 2 cottages. Freehold £1,950. 
Possession.—WoopDo0ocK & SON, Ipswich. 
UFFOLK (WEST). Grand Tithe-free 
Estate, over 500 Acres. Very attractive 
Residence, in well-timbered grounds, with all 
conveniences. Excellent buildings. 11 cot- 
tages. Rich mixed soil land. Freehold £40 
per Acre.—Woopcock & SON, + tps 
URREY HILLS, ONDON, 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
AND INVESTMENT. 
MODERN well built, Freehold ge 
House for Sale, COMPLETE WITH C 
TENTS, ready to live in, with IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
bathroom, kitchen and scullery. Recently 
redecorated. Has unique indoor air raid 
shelter, also separate garage and nice garden. 
Completely furnished with Modern Furniture 
and every comfort, including Staples beds, 
Buoyant upholstery, ct carpets, linen, blankets, 
china, cutlery, ‘Ideal’ boiler, refrigerator, 
electric washing machine, wireless and 
telephone. Open position, close to shops and 
buses in the pleasant Shirley Hills district of 
Croydon, 10 minutes centre of town and East 
Croydon’ Station. Excellent train service to 
West End and City (17 minutes). Owner 
giving up home owing to accident. Price, 
inclusive of house and contents, £2, 500. 
(Might consider sale of house, fittings and 
floor coverings only.) App! ly—“G., § 
Calais Gate, Cormont Road, orm $.E.5. 
gee 6 miles sea, secluded but not 
For Sale, EARLY TUDOR 
SUSSES SLANOR HOUSE, with open fire- 
places, old carved beams, anelling, wrought 
iron gates, etc., all in excel ent order. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception (one 32 ft. by 16 ft.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 9 bedrooms. Main electricity ‘and gas. 
Central heating. Fine barn affording accom- 
modation for several cars. Stabling, etc. 
Delightful terraced gardens. Kitchen garden 
and paddock, with stream and waterfall.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 
W.1. (19,675) 

















Pr. a TO LET. NORTHUMBER- 

LAND, NORTH TYNE AREA, 14 miles 
north of Bellingham. Excellent grouse moor, 
about 16,000 Acres. Apply—FORESTRY 
COMMISSION, Chopwellwood, Rowlands Gill, 


Durham. 
WANTED 


BERKS, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE. Army 

Officer’s Wife desires small Country 
Residence, unfurnished or partly. 3 bedrooms. 
Main services. Reasonable garden. Rent 
£100-£150.—MANNING, Deep Thatch, Sutton 
Place, Abinger Hammer, Surrey. 


Bucks or HERTS. Required to rent 
Unfurnished, secluded Detached House or 
Bungalow, rural area. Rental up to £250 per 
— exclusive, yearly in advance. Apply— 
30x 3} 


Bucks or HERTS. Required to purchase 

by_ Principal, Freehold (with possession) 
Bungalow, small House, or Cottage, secluded 
and standing in own grounds. Rural area. 
Price up to £2,500. Apply—Box 361. 


CoOTswoLps or ADJOINING DIS- 
TRICTS. A Naval Officer is anxious to 
purchase a Residence of Character having 
about 4-6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, etc. 
Modern appointments preferred. Up to 
40 Acres of land would be an advantage but 
is not essential. Good price will be paid for 
suitable property. Owners and Agents are 
invi to send particulars to—CaprT. J.,’’ 
c/o JACKSON SToPs, Land Agents, Cirencester. 


OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half-a- century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


RURAL AREA. HOUSE WANTED for 
personal residence. 3 reception, 3 beds, 
bathroom. Large garden or garden and small 
orchard. 1 to 2 Acres. Particulars and price, 
with photo if possible, to actual purchaser— 
— 130, Victoria Road, Wallasey, 
eshire 


SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 
woop & Co. have many buyers waiting 
for properties.—Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 
WEST OF ENGLAND. BUYERS 
WAITING for Country Houses, Cottages, 
Small Holdings and Farms. No fees ess 
ness done, then usual commission. Send 
rticulars, photos—DavEY & Co. (BRISTOL), 
TD., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. 





























Or AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

OUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale, of Country "Houses and Estates,—Messts 
NICHOLAS, 1, StationRoad, Reading, Tel. 4441. 





BERKSHIRE. 


MARTIN 


& POLE 


READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 





ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GDD¥s, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 





BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 


Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C 


TUFNELL, 


F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ¢tc., 


Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : 


Ascot 818-819. 





DEVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES— 


The only 
(Price 2/6). 
BOswELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. 


EVON and WEST 
Owners of small 
Country Properties, 





(Est. 1884.) 


DORSET. 
and medium-sized 
wishful to sell, are 


particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOU THERS 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Roa 





Southampton.—WALLER & 


CING, Pat 


Business established over 100 years. 





LE'ICESTERSH IRE and NOK 


‘THANTS.— 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (K. G, GREEN, 


F.S.1., F.A.1.), “Auctioneers and - 
Market Harborough. (Est. 180) 


SHROPSH IRE, border count: 





_ Agents, 


s and North 


Wales for residences, farms, cic., write t the 


Principal Agents—HALL WATER. 
Lrp., Shrewsbury. (Tei. 2081.) 





Dan & OWES, 


HROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS (W 


and WALES. 
Specialists : 
ARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING 
JAkVIS & Co., of Haywards H 
in High Class Residences and 
of which are solely in their hat 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN 
WOODCOCK & SON, FE 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auction 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTR 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


Y ORKSHIRE and NC 
COUNTIES. Landed, 
Agricultural 
Lewis, F.S.1., FAI, 4, 1 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 











Re 
Estates.—BARKEr. 


Apply leac.n 
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5, MOUNT ST.., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





————————— 


OXFORDSHIRE 


3, mile from Henley Station. 










MODERN 1ESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on high 
ground \. ‘h fine views. Near bus service. 3 reception, 
7 bed and essing rooms, 2 bathooms. Companies’ 
electricity, ¢ | and water. Central-heating. Garage and 
outbuildings 


Hard tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kitchen 
UT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
TIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 

(16,362) 


gardens. AE 
Agents: ( 


WANTED 


wii 2 
ERN HOUSE. 
50 ACRES. PRICE UP TO £10,000. 











S 


land up to 100 ACRES. 


20 ACRES. PRICE UP TO £10,000. 











particulars to: 
Street, W.1. 





MILES OF LONDON. OLD OR 
10-20 bedrooms, UP TO 


DEVON OR DORSET. 100 ACRES OR MORE 
with MODERN ISED HOUSE and fishing procurable. 


URREY. A MODERN RESIDENCE built preferably 
by a well-known architect. About 7-8 bedrooms and 


UCKS.—GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
RESIDENCE. 5-10 bedrooms, with grounds of about 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND FARMS are urgently re- 
quired by many buyers waiting for suitable properties. 
Will owners or their solicitors prepared to sell please send 
Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 


| 


| 





SOMERSET 


Near Exmoor, Quantocks and Brendon Hills. 





















SECLUDED RESIDENCE, PARTLY XVith 

CENTURY. Panelled lounge, 4 reception, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Company’s electric light. Good 
water ‘supply. Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage for 3. 
Cottage. Specimen trees, swimming pol, 2 tennis courts. 
Kitchen garden. 4 OR 36 ACRES. FOR SALE FREE- 
HOLD. Particulars from: CU RIMS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252) 


















OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





SURREY 
ig beautiful and extensive views over the 
ountryside to the Surrey Hills. 


reach of the station with a splendid 
ctric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. 
To be Sold 
NGQ WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
in services. Central heating. 
Jarage and useful outbuildings. 
: are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, 


, rose pergolas, 5 . ell-stocked kitchen garden. 
Ina 


ABOUT 11, ACRES 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


BROADWAY 
Situate in this picturesque old Cotswold village. 
To be Sold 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
believed to date from the reign of Henry VII and 
enlarged in Jacobean times, 
with 3 reception —. 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
3 bathrooms. 

All main services. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Attractive well matured gardens which have been the 
subject of considerable expenditure in recent years, rose 
garden, tennis lawn, rock garden, with stream, 2 orchards, 


Comn 


Within e 
service 0 


A CHA 
with li 


The Gar 
tennis lawi 


Agents : 


(17,350) 








| ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


| 
| 





Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc. 
Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 


Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
ete. Inall 








SOUTH DORSET 
In a delightful position overlooking Golf Course and within 


easy reach of Poole Harbour. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


containing hall, 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 


bathroom. 
All main services. Large garage. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT £2,500 WITH ABOUT 
¥, ACRE 
OSBORN & MERCER 


Full details from : (M.2355) 





BERKS 


In the favoured Maidenhead district within convenient reach 
of the station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERN TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


South-west aspect. Gravel soil 
Hall, 2 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Central heating. 





Small well-disposed gardens including tennis court, kitchen 











ete., in all ABOUT 6% ACRES garden, ete. 
ABOUT 4% ACRES ONLY £2,750 For Sale Freehold 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER 
> aS pala | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER. (.2244) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M2332) 
Edinburgh ¢ |. \ V o INGRAM, F.S.I. Telegrams: 
32251-2 FORMER SCOTTISH PARTNER OF KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. “ Sales,’’ Edinburgh. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ERIGMORE, BIRNAM 


On rising ground with commanding views. 


AREA 171, ACRES 
INCLUDING GARAGE, 3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
AND 7% ACRES OF LAND LET TO TENANTS. 


THE HOUSE is in perfect order and contains: 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, smoking 
room, 10 bed or dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, and 
servants’ bedrooms, etc. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT (from grid). ELECTRIC 
COOKER. CENTRAL HEATING (automatic feed). 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS SLOPING TO THE 
RIVER TAY 


THE ROCK GARDEN IS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
GOLF AT DUNKELD. SHOOTING AND FISHING 
CAN USUALLY BE RENTED. 

Nominal Feu Duty. Immediate Entry. 


Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.I., 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 


DUNKELD, PERTHSHIRE 














184, SAOMPTON ROAD, 


DON, S.W.3. 


Kensington 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY aia 





SE _ MILES OF SALISBURY 
QUIET AND CHARMING 


S.W. CORNWALL 
NEAR FAVOURITE LOOE. 


COi YSIDE ON THE SOUTHERN 
ie _...LOPE OF A HILL. 
nd VQ LITTLE HOUSE of a 
y y to be found. 2 reception, 
a , bathroom, kitchen and offices. 
ry te. Main water and electricity. 
Tr led is a little TUDOR COT- a 
ow let). PASTURELAND of | 2, streams. 
Ty 2 ACRES. 
[RE PROPERTY FREEHOLD | 6 bedrooms, 
7 ONLY £2 »250 
soe le of the furniture may be 


ly the a at £350, if 





requir 
: HORSLEY & ow, as above. 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL AND 


PROFIT FARM CHARMING GEORGIAN  RESI- RE 

DENCE (EARLY 18TH CENTURY). 
All upon 2 floors. 38 reception, 5 large and 
3 small bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
electric light and water. Stabling. Garage, 
etc. Gardens, wood and paddock. 


EXTREMELY FERTILE AND HIGHLY 
PRODUCTIVE. 125 ACRES. Watered 
BEAUTIFUL STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 
bathroom. Exceptionally 
good and extensive buildings. The entire 
property in perfect repair. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £6,575 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





10% ACRES 


MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX 
VERY RARELY OFFERED 


FREEHOLD £7,000 


Photos and appointment to view from 
Owner’s Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY, aa above. 


BARGAIN NEAR TAUNTON 
BEAUTIFUL SITUATION. LOVELY 
VIEWS. 

PRETTY LITTLE LABOUR-SAVING 

SIDENCE 
2 large reception, 


excellent offices. 
light. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Central heating. Electric 
—- drainage. Telephone. 

ODEL FARMERY 

12 ACRES 

GOOD PASTURE. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
ONLY £2,950 FREEHOLD 


Inspect at once. Sole Agents : 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above 


Main 
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GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST.. GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


IN A HERTFORDSHIRE TOWN | BERKSHIRE 


Few minutes of shops. 1 mile of station. 
' THIS GEORGIAN FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM 
Long frontage to Thames. 





ee, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq,, 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.w.* 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





ae 


INVESTMENT 
233 ACRES 


RESIDENCE 1% miles station. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. All main 
services. Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 3 _ CARS. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, etc. 


GENTLEMAN’S FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


RECENTLY SUBJECT OF LARGE EXPENDITURE IN INSTALLING CE 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. BASINS IN BEDROOMS. ELECTRIC 
(FROM PLANT). NEW DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 


TRAL 
IGHT 


2 large sitting rooms, cloakroom. 
buildings, etc. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 cottages. “arm 


In all about 
11, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH 
EARLY POSSESSION 


WELL FARMED LAND, certain past 1res having been ploughed owing to | 
INCOME £500 per annum approximately 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. — (A.4741) 


(C.4744) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents: 
Street, W.1. 








CHIPPING 
OXFORD NORTON 
4637/8. 39 


WANTED ‘To PURCHASE 
In area bounded, roughly, by Abingdon, Reading, Hungerford, Swindon. 


MODERN ISED HOUSE OF CHARACTER, or very good-looking modern 
Secluded position. 6/7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 1/2 cottages. Land 
20 ACRES. A GOOD PRICE WOULD BE PAID BY Mr. O. +) C/O JAMES 
AND WHITLOCK, Oxford, for a ected conforming with these requirements. 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM THE 4E VENDOR 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ESIDENTIAL FARM of from 150 to 300 ACRES, not too far from London. 

Small, modernised House with 6/7 bedrooms, bathrooms, etc. Would take 
farming stock, furniture, linen, silver, ete., at valuation, as going concern. Replies 
addressed to—THE PRINCIPAL, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford, will be treated 
in confidence, if desired. 


ouse. 
p to 
t'YLES 


RURAL BERKSHIRE 
Main line station 2 miles. 
EXQUISITE SMALL TUDOR FARMHOUSE, 
carefully modernised. 2 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
light and water supply. Telephone. Small pleasure garden. 
of rich pastureland. Garage and outbuildings. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Apply: JAMES S STYLES & WwW HITLOCK, Oxford. 


WEST MIDLANDS 
In a lovely, undulating and well-wooded district of Worcestershire. 
AN epee tf ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
TATE, combining an historically interesting and picturesque Residence of 
ide ar size (i.e., 4 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc.), with ample buildings, 
2 cottages and over 170 ACRES of good land. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FRESH IN THE MARKET 


Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


BETWEEN “OXFORD AND “READING 
HARMING MODERNISED TUDOR MILL HOUSE OF UNIQUE 
CHARACTER. Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 attic 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric light and water supply. Telephone. Partial 
central heating. Garage. Lovely grounds, with mill pond. In all about 24% ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,300 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


J. R. BRIDGFORD & SONS 


_10, NORFOLK ST., MANCHESTER 2. 


rich in period features, but 
2 bathrooms. Main electric 
Also 12 ACRES 


OVERLOOKING OXFORD CITY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, with south aspect. 4 sitting rooms, 
5 principal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, dressing room (with bath), bathroom. Ak 
main services. Gas. Telephone. Central heating. Garage and outbuildings. 
Delightful grounds, including tennis lawn and orchard. In all about 2% ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











Blackfriars 2509. Prestbury 8372. 





By order of the Executors of Sir Ernest Thompson. 


PRESTBURY, CHESHIRE 


Beautiful situation on sandy soil. 


Good convenient domestic offices. 
Central heating. 


3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


flooring throughout ground floor. 


Parquet 

Company’s services. 

USUAL OUTBUILDINGS. 
PADDOCK. 


ATTRACTIVE AND PRODUCTIVE GARDENS. 
ADJACENT PRESTBURY GOLF LINKS. 


3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,000 


A further 5 acres of land can be purchased if desired. 


Full particulars from Agents, J. R. BRIDGFORD & Sons, Land Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester 2, and Prestbury. 


WOODCOCKS 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 


Ipswich 4334 


30, ST. GEORGE 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
Mayfair 5411 


STREET, 
1. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


5 minutes’ walk Halt Station, 
Aylesbury. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 stair- 
cases. Main electricity and w ate tr. ATTR AC TIVE 
MODERN COTTAGE. 6 rooms, bathroom. Stabling, 
garage, ete. Delightful inexpensive Pleasure Garden with 
Tennis Lawn, 
to about 11. ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £5,500. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. 


In peaceful village, 11 miles 


Contains 


Possession Midsummer. PRICE 
Inspected and Recommended by 
George Street, W.1. 4176. 


SUSSEX 
4 miles Crowborough, % miles Tunbridge Wells. 
MODERN ISED GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services, 
central heating. Ps gardens and paddock with pond. 


In all 1% - Possession Michaelmas. PRIC 
FREEHOLD £4,250. 
fl 


and well-stocked Kitchen Garden, extending | 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, 
C. 4224. 


NEAR PETERSFIELD, HANTS 


Lovely elevated situation, within 1 mile Village and Station. | 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE. 3 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, beautiful oak-panelled billiards 
room, 4 principal, 3-4 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 staircases. Main electricity and water, central heating. 
Brick and tiled 4-roomed Bungalow, Stabling and garage. 
IN DELIGHTFUL EASILY-MAINTAINED WOOD- 
LAND GROUNDS with tennis lawn, and well-stocked 
kitchen garden, in allabout 34% ACRES. Early possession. 
FREEHOLD £6,000, or offer. "Inspected and recommended 

by Messrs. WooDcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
C. 4218. 


IN LOVELY COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


One mile Station. 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD TUDOR RESIDENCE. 

3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with basins h. & c.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 staircases. All main services. 2 garages, stabling 
for 6. DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, orchard, 
etc., extending to 4% ACRES, = running stream. 
Early possession. FREEHOLD £6,500. Woopcocks, 
30, St. George Street, W.1 C. 4212. 





NORTH WILTS VILLAGE 


4 miles main line Statio . 


NCE. 
vices, 
yvely 
lock. 
ibles. 
treet, 
C. 4219. 


SUNNY MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDE 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main s¢ 

central heating. Stabling for 18, 2 garages. 

terraced gardens, tennis lawn, woodland and pa 

In all 44%, ACRES. Early possession except part * 

FREEHOLD £5,000. Woopcocks, 30, St. George 
a 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FAF 
IN SUSSEX 
extending to 55 ACRES. 


ATTRACTIVE XVith CENTURY HOUSE. 3 
7 bedrooms (5 with basins h. & c.), 2 bath 
Main electric light. Old Oast House converted into . 
tion room with dance floor. Farm buildings. FREI=! 
£4, - Possession by arrangement. WooL 








30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 




















I | 
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~zz—. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. w= 


London.’’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


VALLEY OF STRATHMORE, ANGUS 


Situated in the centre of one of the most highly productive agricultural districts in Scotland between Glamis and Neuwtyle. 


THE WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF BALKEERIE 
COMPRISING THE TWO ARABLE FARMS OF 
ia) NQ. TH NEVAY WITH BALKEERIE HOUSE, EXTENDING TO JUST OVER 400 ACRES. 
(b) EAS CT NEVAY EXTENDING TO ABOUT 420 ACRES, OF WHICH APPROXIMATELY 90 ACRES ARE ROUGH GRAZING, 
ALL AS AT PRESENT OWNED AND FARMED BY T. A. WEDDERSPOON, Esq., OF CASTLETON. 
Both farms are fully mechanised. Possession will be given on settlement, including crop and implements. Present staff available. 
TE XSE TWO FARMS WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION SEPARATELY ABOUT MID-JUNE. 


Particulars and Plans in course of preparation and will be available on application early in May when arrangements can be made to view the property. 
Solicit : Messrs. McNEILL & SIME, W.S., 46, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 











TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ABOUT 3 MILES NORTH-WEST OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


On a bus route and few minutes’ walk from village. 





Beautifully timbered grounds, kitchen garden, paddock, 
and fruit trees, 


WO( )LAND-FRINGED LAKE OF ; fame 3 
¥, ACRE AAI ) A 

4 Aly | Jalal, ¢ IN ALL 
- ume _// AUDORNERES F . 
8 bedri dressing room, 2 bathrooms, lounge and ‘ NEARLY 6 ACRES 
2 ti s. 
ei ieeaaliaaie PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Full particulars of : Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Eden- 


Picturesque old Oast House. bridge, and Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 





MARLBOROUGH DOWNS 


4 miles from Swindon Station, on the outskirts of a village. 


PICTURESQUE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with 5 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 reception rooms. Approached by carriage drive about 120 yds. in length. 





Main electric light, gas, water and drainage. 
TERRACE GARDEN, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, EXTENSIVE STABLING, 2 GARAGES, AND PASTURE. IN ALL ABOUT 
5 ACRES PRICE £5,000 
Full particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (62,315) 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 














— (Established 1799) Femprenee: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farchrathen, Londen 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
SUFFOLK | OXON—GLOS BORDERS 
4% miles from Market Town. In a pretty Cotswold Village. 


| 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE | a a come 
7 bed and dressi s, 2 bath s, 3 recepti : S, © act sstic offices. 
Lounge hall, 8 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 2 garages. Stabling. | inane.” ns some , aaa ype ne nnsteKi ving prem penn 
@ ¢ . 4 , . rarage. We ors cottage. : ractive gardens 
| with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 
ORCHARD, PADDOCK, ETU., EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
6 ACRES | 
| 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £2,950 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from the Agents: Details from Owner’s Agents: 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,715) FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,551) 











—~ 
me 








‘OYTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & Cc 4a 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 


BETWEEN GOLDERS GREEN AND | VALUATIONS 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH | FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
| 


VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE OF valued for Insurance, Probate, 
DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECTURE etc. 


7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. FU RN ITU RE SALES 


CHARMING GARDEN. GARAGE 2-3 CARS. 
LEASE OF OVER 900 YEARS FOR SALE 





Conducted in Town and Country 
APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 











Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. | STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 
’ , eve 
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=< WILSON & CO = 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONBON, W.1 ° 1441 
QUEEN ANNE MANOR IN HAMPSHIRE west pa USSEX : 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED Lendly country, on Sus route, 1 salle sietion. 
wit PANELLING, . 
reall "FIREPLAOES, OAK : “y 
IN PERFEOT ORDER AND g 
THE SUBJEOT OF ENORMOUS 
EXPENDITURE we BEFORE 
THE 
High position, nono Sor Andover 
9 bedrooms (4 more in annexe), 
6 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
fine old barn adapted as music room. 
Main electricity. Radiators throughout. 
Garage for 4. Chauffeur’s rooms. 
Stabling. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS. CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUS:! 
Hard court. Swimming pool. Facing South, in delightful old-world grounds. 8 bedro ms 
PASTURE AND WOODLANDS. dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. All in 
services. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Cot , 
FOR SALE WITH 125 ACRES PLEASURE GARDENS, SMALL Woop, 
Sole Agents: WiLsow & Co., 23, Mount 2 PADDOCKS, ete. 
Street, W.1. | Photographs available. FOR SALE WITH ACRES 
| Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W. 
F. L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, _W.1. REGENT 2481 
NORFOLK BROADS | SURREY-BERKS BORDERS 
Long frontage to the River Bure. | ey ran amend Sc. wae. Saaenn ate 5 AC 
: ’ with F.ESs, 
A FASCINATING RESIDENCE | r rage yon S bedrooms, 2 batirocees. Central heating. ie services. Garage, 
5 rT’ r Xt L mile vi oa > amet a enell-i- m towns vely old garden and woodland, with spectacu ar array of rhododendrons (6- 4 
Quiet and secluded yet only 1% mile village, with bus services to three well: ome n towns. adie, < cathe onl caabies aveiiebie EU teated)._ FL. Mann "Eh ECO Ba - 
r Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sac kville Street. ) Tea. Regent ‘2481 
6 bedrooms, cee wash- aS sot aaaite pines ‘ Siete 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. | 
Central heating throughout. KENT-SURREY BORDERS 
Electric light and gas. Double | 29 miles London. Between Edenbridge and East Grinstead. 
garage and outbuildings. “a . re 
inch See : _ TYUoOR FARMHOUSE (modernised), with 130 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,750. 
BEAUTIFULLY KEPT Electric light. Main water. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Bailiff’s house. 
GARDENS (one man only), ge al “ —- 50 Acres a t = 80 AC RES he sage (excellent shoot) 
PLENTY OF VEGETABLES, In hand.— MERCER & Co., : ckville House, 40. iccadilly. y.1. (Entrance in 
FRUIT, etc. TENNIS COURT. ee ee ee 
4 ACRES | SUSSEX. NEAR ASHDOWN FOREST 
TEMPTING PRICE £6,000, WITH 18 ACRES 
FREEHOLD | HARMING MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main serv ices. Garage. Stabling. Beautiful 
Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in gardens and pasture.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
IN THE COTSWOLDS. TOCKNELLS COURT, PAINSWICK, GLOS 
A LOVELY OLD COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 
OF GREAT CHARACTER, WITH ALL THE PERIOD FEATURES, ENTIRELY 
MODERNISED AND IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
Beautiful situation. eee country. 6 miles Town and main line to London, 
8 miles Cheltenham. 
Stone hall, 3 delightful reception rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, and 4 bathrooms, very compact offices: 
Electric light. Central heating. Good water supply. 
GARAGES, ETC., PICTURESQUE AND ROOMY BUILDINGS IN A.1 ORDER 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
(5 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 reception rooms.) Tudor Cottage (3 bedrooms, etc.). 
CHARMING OLD WALLED GARDENS FORM A PERFECT SETTING. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
PRETTY TROUT STREAM FLOWS THROUGH THE PARKLIKE LAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 53 ACRES 
THE RESIDENCE MIGHT BE SOLD SEPARATELY 
Full details from Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). 
"T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
Grosvenor 2861. _ Telegrams: * Cornishmen, London.” 17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. 
£3,750 10 ACRES ; ee 
Essex (between Bishop’s Stortford and Audley End). 300 ft. up, uninterrupted A TUDOR ‘SHOW PLACE 
views. ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—In a lovely 
3 reception. Main water and electric light. Telephone. Garage (with flat). Gardens situation but not isolated. This exquisite House, full of features, completely restored 
and meadow.- TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (21,290) and Faces 2 — of cont omg ag a glorious setting. Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
ae =A PeRLer sanders 2 other reception, 6 bedrooms (basins, h. & c.). Co.’s electricity and water. \iarage. 
ure? ne OTR meee Wechton testa” Gott Donen” MODERN Choice garden, orchard, etc., about 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,250. 
S CHARACTER RESIDENCE, in excellent order. 10 bedrooms (some fitted WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception (one 25 ft. by 20ft.). Central heating ain 
services. Telephone. GARAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. Attractive gardens, a MANOR ——— HERTFORDSHIRE 
3% ACRES. Double cottage and paddock also available. Inspected and highly ETWEE Fe rua Cae, | KONG LOW CHARACTER HOUSE 
recommended by : TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,269) £4, 750 century and in excellent £4 750 In a convenient position and 
AYLESBURY VALE 200 ACRES eneiiiien. Hall, cloaks, 3 good reception, with oak panelling an other 
EXCELLENT DAIRY AND CORN-GROWING FAR\M, with first-class buildings, maids’ sitting room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- | features. 3 reception, cloaks, 7 be ey | 
yards, barn, cottage, etc. GENTLEMAN’S CHARACTER HOUSE. rooms. Co.'s electricity and all main | 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity ‘2d ad 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main water and electric light. FOR SALE services. Garage (2 cars). Easily kept main services. _ Garage. Stabli..z iD 
AS A WHOLE OR WITHOUT THE LAND.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South garden, under 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. cottage. About 2 ACRES. FREE (OLD. 
Audley Street, W.1. (21,359) WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as a OVE 
OT 
COUNTRY. t GE 
DEVON andS.& W. COUNTIES WANTED TO Fousnetton pee CHELTENHAM AND NORTH FOR LINEA 
IMME « 
HE ONLY COMPLETE CULTURAL ESTATE 100-300 ACRES COTSWOLDS ADVERTISEMENT: — ' 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER Anywhere, except SE. and Southern G. H. BAYLEY & SONS OF FSOrnaee, INDEXED NDE 
Price 2/6 Counties, but Northern et fodera (Established over three-quarters of a UNTIES 
SELECTED LISTS FREE uthern Scotland preferred. on ntury. ‘(For Sale, To Let, Wanted, « 
House with not more 8 bedrooms 4 ° 
with farm buil and at least ESTaTE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, * a PROPER’ 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. good farm, buildings and at. lees =, Sueiienants aemimmiinans See “CLASSIFIED PROPER! 
(ist. 1884.) EXETER. Apply: Box 342. (Tel.: 2102.) fi 
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ESTATE ARRODS OFFICES 


Kensingto 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
— . 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ané Haslemere 


Harro. s, London.’’ Offices 


UNIQUE RESIDENCE IN SMALL PARK c.3 


Only about 12 miles from Town, yet amidst delightful surroundings, near a Kentish common. 


THE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
IS_ FITTED REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE, 
POLISHED OAK FLOORS THROUGHOUT, 
PANELLING, ALSO CENTRAL HEATING EVERY- 

WHERE. 


** Estate, 





3 reception, sun lounge, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Electric a and main services. co (4 cars.) 
PLEASURE GARDENS, LAWNS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, SPINNEY, 3 LAKES, PARKLAND, 
IN ALL ABOUT 


25 ACRES 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 








ERKS AND SURREY BORDERS <4 | MOOR PARK AND NORTHWOOD «4 


Easy reach of buses. Handy for stations. 1 hour Town. Commanding excellent views, and very easy to run. 





PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 

arge 3 > ave a bat sual 

Lange SAB, 3 reception ae cigs tse ay = sinliaina banca eiadate | Hall and cloakroom, large lounge, loggia, dining room, 4 bedrooms (h. & ¢.), bathroom, 

“Aga” cooker. Central heating. Electric light. Co.’s water. 2 garages. Other compact offices. : on _ 
outbuildings. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. CONSTANT HOT WATER. ALL CO.’S 

SECLUDED GROUNDS MAINS. LARGE GARAGE. 

rENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, he _ iy TREES, KITCHEN GARDEN, CHARMING GARDENS 

ETC., ABO 
3 ACRES £4,500 FREEHOLD ¥, ACRE FOR SALE £5,000 
Hakkops LTp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, basaniteseic Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


MOOR PARK c.2 | ON SURREY & SUSSEX BORDERS c.3 EDENBRIDGE & OXTED <2 


Quiet but accessible position, only about 45 minutes from 


London by electric service. About half a mile from station and 1% miles from an ancient 


township. 


LOVELY TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
WITH CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES AND LATER 
ADDITIONS IN SYMPATHY WITH THE OLDER 

STRUCTURE. 
3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 
Main water. Electricity and drainage. Complete system 
of central heating. Concealed fitted basins in principal 
bedrooms. 
GARAGE FOR 4. OUTBUILDINGS AND AN OLD 
OAST HOUSE WITH A CIRCULAR TOP ROOM 
FITTED AS A SOLARIUM. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 


Adjoining and overlooking Golf Course. 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING 
HOUSE 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Partial central heating. Constant hot water. 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE AND AIR-RAID SHELTER. 





VERY PLEASANT AND ECONOMICAL 


_— caine GROUNDS 
al CARDEN OF ABOUT 1, ACRE , Well-appointed MODERN RESIDENCE HARD TENNIS COURT. ORCHARD. PADDOCK. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2 garages. Modern IN ALL ABOUT 
_ drainage. Central heating. Co.’s electric light and water. 
FREEHOLD £4,500 Charming gardens, with tennis and other lawns, kitchen 16 ACRES 


garden. fruit trees, meadowland, woodland, stream, in all 


About 9 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR LETTING 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $8.W.1. FREEHOLD, only £3,500 for a QUICK SALE PARTLY FURNISHED 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64; Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490, Eztn. 807.) (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


VIEWS OF THE BERKSHIRE - DOWNS ca 
2 miles from Didcot in lovely unspoilt surroundings. 
A GEM OF AN OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
MODERNISED AND ADDED TO WITH GREAT SKILL AND CARE, 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 luxuriously fitted bathrooms. Main water and electricity. 


GARAGE AND STABLING IN OUTBUILDINGS OF THE SAME PERIOD AS THE 


~ HOUSE, 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
. TOGETHER WITH ABOUT 12 ACRES OF GRASS. 


FREEHOLD £4,500 








HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: F OX & Ss ON S SOUTHAMPTON: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.L ANTHONY B. FOX, F. 
ILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L T. BRIAN COX, PAST sete 
k ALS.L., FAI. LAND AGENTS, ieee 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. = —-———S— BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON: F.A.L.P.A, 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Within a short distance of the coast—close to the New Forest and about 10 miles from Bournemouth. 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD * pe ee GARAGE. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
THIS MODERN TUDOR STYLE he ae 
RESIDENCE, FITTED WITH : , .% / a Bi FITTED WALL ELECTR? 
EVERY MODERN  LABOUR- ‘ide , a RADIATORS. 
SAVING CONVENIENCE AND ; ' 
APPLIANCE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN WATER. 
4 BEDROOMS (WITH BASINS, 
H. & C.), 2 BATHROOMS, 3 GOOD 
BOX ROOMS, LOUNGE, PANELLED 
DINING ROOM, STUDY, KITCHEN . : i ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 

AND OFFICES. 


PARQUET OAK BLOCK FL 
ON GROUND FLOOR. 


For particulars and price apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


CLOSE TO THE 
: . WILTSHIRE ON THE FRINGE OF TR 
SOMERSET-DEVON BORDERS “ae sane 


8 miles from Taunton. Standing 800 ft. up. Commanding Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the Commanding extensive views over beautiful country. 


extensive country views. North Downs. Swindon Station 3% miles, with good service above sea level. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT BUNGALOW of trains to London, AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENCE wi 


~ MODERN RESIDENCE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge, dining room, excellent GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
offices. Central heating and electric light throughout. IN EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOI 
Stabling. Garage. Cow-stalls. 2 heated greenhouses. 
— ol aalaaiiacae . ‘ lesen on 4 bedrooms (all having basins), bathroom, /ounge 
EXCELLENT GARDENS AND GROUNDS, VALUABLE = 1X GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED — (99 ft, 3 ins. by 31 ft. 6ins.), dining room, workshop 
+b coe hieonsk : : conan mE : — : ad y , : cca  (asily convertible into sitting room), kitchen ‘and offices, 
PASTURE LAND. IN ALL JUST OVER AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS AGO BY PRESENT | Electric lighting. Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
12 ACRES = Independent boiler. Garage. Heated greenhouse. Potting 
é OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. shed. Charming grounds with shrubbery, tennis lawn, 
lily pond, kitchen garden, orchard, excellent paddock and 


PRICE £2,950 FREEHOLD 2 spinneys. The whole covering an area of Over 
(Rates £12 a Year) 5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge. 4 ACRES 
For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, excellent kitchen and offices. PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 
Bournemouth. For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage, Bournemouth. 
WILTSHIRE : : 2 garages. Stabling and loose boxes. 
1 mile from Westbury. 3 miles from Warminster. HINTON ADMIRAL, HAMPSHIRE 
OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL POSITION ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS In nicely wooded surroundings within easy walking distance 
a a aa AND OTHER LAWNS, ROCKERIES, WALLED aetna aati 
SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED BRICK AND KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
STONE MODERN RESIDENCE MODERN HOUSE 
IN PERFECT CONDITION. THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT WITH ALL LABOUR-SAVING CONVENIENCES 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room (25 ft. by 
12 ft.), breakfast room, tiled kitchen. Flush doors to every 5 ACRES 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchenette. 


room, chromium plated fittings throughout. Main services. Garage. All public services. Electric cooking. Central 
Telephone. Large garage. heating. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE TENNIS LAWN, RUSTIC PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD LARGE GARDEN WITH FRUIT,TREES. 
PERGOLA, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
PRICE £1,450 FREEHOLD 
3, ACRE For further particulars and orders to view apply: Fox 
r (Rates £14) 


PRICE £2,890 FREEHOLD AND SoNs, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Bournemouth. 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links. Only 7 miles from Bournemouth, 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 





6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light. Main 
water and drainage. Central 
heating. Vita glass windows in all 
sitting rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of gre ovate Dl fruit room, 
- i : potting shed 
pratt THE GARDENS AND 


GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid © by 
R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boat. use, 
artistic summer- -house ; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICE 
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When the new day comes try the newest 
methods. The idea of tubular steel fishing rods 
only sounds revolutionary to the man who has 
never tried Apollo rods. Those who have, speak 
highly of their accuracy, resilience and strength. 
"APOLLO TUBULAR STEEL RODS 
ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD + OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


Accles & Pollock regret that war needs make it impossible 


to supply any more Apollo rods until hostilities cease. 





The Missisler of Agpicultahe Says-YOU MUST 
GROW MORE pei 


MAP 
SERIES 


No. ll 


PETER ENGINES 

have always played 
a prominent part in 
supplying the power 
requirements of the 
Primary industries of 
Egypt. We look 
forward with confi- 
dence to the future 
and to renewing our 
valued and close 
associations through 
our good friend and 





MUG) 
PLANTING-OUT 


AND THE PART CLENSEL PLAYS AT THIS VERY 
IMPORTANT STAGE OF VEGETABLE CULTIVATION ! 


_ DIRECTIONS — After planting out, 
Before planting-out, always WATER - I N ALL 
soak the roots in a Clensel | PLANTS with the same 
solution for half-an-hour. For | strength of solution and 
plants of the cabbage family continue treatment twice 














representative :— Copyright design anes : : 
th of first rtance. | weekly for a fortnight, by 
MR. ARTINE SPENDJIAN, =r sana which time the plants will 
P.O. BOX 1505, ALEXANDRIA MIXTURE : } teacupful Clensel | be well on the way to 
PETTERS LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH ENGLAND in 1 gallon water, producing a healthy crop. 
eee 6.78 
A Horticultural Society Secretary writes: “ My personal 














> 
R= “EMBER CANCER—In Time ! 


opinion of CLENSEL is — it is WORTH ITS WEIGHT 
IN GOLD asa root stimulant and pest eradicator .. . 
ORDER YOURS Now! 


You elpin pan 
g towards Victory over Hitler, but are you helping this other = 

= de ? Cancer attacks one person in seven. 70,000 fell victims to PAT & R S 
this d courge last year. It must be beaten. ee 
Ps ' Cancer Hospital maintains the finest equipment for treatment 
of Ca id is conducting constant research into the causes and cure of this 
terrib se. It isin urgent need of help. 

Z Please send your gift to Secretary 








SOLD BY GROCERS ¢ STORES 
LARGE @® BOTTLE 





| YAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 te 
Banker tts & Co., 440 ,Strand ,W.C.2! 









MANUFACTURED BY JOHN PATERSON & CO. LTO. CLENSEL WORKS, ORR STREET. GLASGOW. 
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Dorothy Wilding 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


A new portrait of Princess Elizabeth in Sea Ranger uniform; her seventeenth birthday was on April 21, 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
WA52. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada \4d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
CouNTRY LIFE should not be taken us an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





THE FUTURE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


E publish this week the final article 

in a series written by men who have 

close practical acquaintance—from 

varying points of view—with the 
local government system of this country, and 
who have made an attempt to “get round the 
table’’ in order to discuss the readjustments 
which face us when war-time administration 
from the centre loses its overmastering grip and 
the time arrives to take stock once more of our 
powers of self-management in dealing with the 
problems of a very much altered world. The 
first thing to notice, perhaps, is their general 
agreement, whatever the contemporary defects 
in practice, that the ancient principles of local 
self-government have stood up to the test of 
emergency. Without them, Sir Percy Hurd 
said, all the plans of Whitehall would have 
been of no avail. This seems to give a good 
practical answer to those people who, regarding 
local organs of government as the creatures and 
subordinates of a centralised State, would have 
us make a more or less clean sweep of local 
government by the people and replace it by a 
centrally based bureaucracy. 

There is no use shutting one’s eyes, on the 
other hand, to the fact that people with no 
liking for such totalitarianism find much that 
calls for change. Dr. Dudley Stamp, for instance, 
told us that while it was essential to avoid 
dictation by Whitehall, it was equally important 
“to get away from what has been the curse of 
recent decades—the unbridled individualism of 
the unco-ordinated rule by local authorities.” 
If some of our other contributors would not 
agree with the implications, they would cer- 
tainly all of them be prepared to support a case 
for competent revision of boundaries as a proper 
corrective to a multiplicity of ill-equipped and 
unco-ordinated authorities. The question at 
once arises, should functions be revised also? 
Mr. Norman Tiptaft and Mr. J. H. Warren— 
whose views are in accord with those of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations and the 
National Association of Local Government 
Officers—say ‘‘Yes.’’ They propose that in 
order to secure the maximum of administrative 
efficiency without impairing effective electoral 
control, ‘‘outsize’’ services should be trans- 
ferred to larger All-Purposes Authorities for 
direct administration. The suggestion that 
such administrative areas would also be 
“‘outsize’”’ in the sense that they might be too 
large for administrative purposes and ‘certainly 
would be too large for effective electoral control 
is met with the proposal that the ‘‘outsize”’ 
services should be dealt with by Provincial 
Councils elected from the administratiye bodies 
of the area. 
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This is certainly a form of “regionalism,” 
though it is maintained that it would be very 
different from the State regionalism imposed 
upon local government in war-time, a device 
which, if it survived, could only do so as a form 
of delegated dictation from Whitehall. In 
his discussion of the control of agriculture 
Mr. L. F. Easterbrook showed the value of the 
maximum of decentralisation for administering 
a national agricultural scheme in a manner the 
reverse of bureaucratic, and there is no doubt 
that, as he said, the democratic system which 
we so much prize implies the supremacy of a 
national government in which the interests of 
the parts are woven into the overriding interests 
of the whole. On the other hand, central govern- 
ment cannot be successful or other than theor- 
etical and tyrannous unless the interests of the 
parts are maintained by those whose duty it is 
to maintain them, and it is no credit to our 
existing local authorities that it should now, 
after 11 years, be necessary to pass special 
legislation to bring under planning control 
“land which is not subject to a scheme or 
resolution under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act of 1932.’’ Their duties with regard to 
post-war planning will be vital ones, and will 
also, if the main lines of the Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports are acted upon, be such as they cannot 
shirk or avoid. The Prime Minister recently 
assured us that decisions with regard to the 
Uthwatt Report are being taken: the sooner 
they are taken the better. 


TRIVIAL DETAIL 


LOATING on the water in the A.R.P. bucket 
‘al Was a round reddish speck 
hat turned out to be a ladybird. 
lt looked lifeless; 
But on a whim 
1 dipped a finger into the sun-warmed bucket 
And extracted the tiny thing. 
Laying it on a mellow brick in the rockery, 
I went on down the garden path with the bucket 
And filled the bird-bath. 
But just now, on my way back, 
I stopped to look; 
And there was the ladybird 
Bustling about the hot, richly grooved brick, 
Exploring, interested, totally recovered. 


I have saved the life of a ladybird ! 
And, as I refilled the bucket 

For its more sinister purpose, 
Suddenly, ridiculously, 

In the midst of crashing continents, 
1 felt for a moment 

Extraovdinarily happy. 


es 


THE ENGLISH TOWN 


FRIEDLAENDER. 


gegen at the delightful collection of 
photographs illustrating “‘the continuity 
of the English town,’’ assembled at the St. 
Martin’s School of Art (109, Charing Cross 
Road, London), it is useful to try to decide what 
quality it is that gives the traditional town its 
undeniable beauty. There is a general desire, 
expressed in the Scott Report and numerous 
planning schemes, to preserve the character of 
our historic towns so far as is consistent with 
practical considerations. But, as yet, the 
essential quality has generally escaped even the 
best-intentioned reconstruction or  town- 
planning schemes. Looking at such High Streets 
as Ludlow or Cirencester, Burford or Farnham, 
or Guildford, the qualities that strike one are a 
general mellowness of colour, restrained modesty 
of design (in whatever style), and a narrow range 
of materials; but, above all, the instinct dis- 
played for maintaining the right scale—as 
between different buildings, and between 
buildings and the human form. The three first 
qualities can, without much sacrifice, be imposed 
by authority where desirable; better still, by 
mutual consent if an energetic and _ public- 
spirited group of residents will give a lead, as 
has been so successfully done at Farnham. But 
scale is a more complex matter. It involves 
restraining the big business-monger from 
dwarfing everybody else with a super cinema or 
monster store, or even a town hall. The well- 
intentioned architect can offend no less against 
scale by insisting on too much uniformity, too 
long a terrace of ‘‘Georgian style’’ shops; for 
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variety enters into scale as much as size, 

lesson, then, to be learnt from this exhibition 
organised by a dozen allied societies and a” 
till May 8, is the sensitive observation ang study 
of these streets from the point of view of th 
scale-relationships of their component parts e 


CASTING CLOUTS 


N one of Mr. Mulliner’s stories, as recounted 

by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, there i, ap uw 
fortunate bishop who is forced by hi. wife 
wear his winter woollies on a balmy sy ing day 
Many people must have sympathised with jj, 
lordship, and this year, if it be not i idiscree 
to say so, much earlier than usual. Sor « day; 
spirits may even have disregarded ; 
advice and cast their clouts. Th: 
meaning of the words ‘‘till May is < ; 
subject of perennial dispute, but whe 1 
refer to the merry month or the mayfi wer, th. 
temptation has this year come exc« tionally 
early. Those who yielded to it may, a: era day 
or two of delicious refreshment, have shivere( 
a little at breakfast time, when the wi’ 4 veere; 
into a cooler quarter. Perhaps they t ok com. 
fort in the reflection that it was Teally ialf past 
six. If they were persons of extr: ordinary 
strength of mind they resumed their woolli« 
without demur; but to take off clot: 2s whey 
you are hot and put some more on \. ien yoy 
are cold is a rule so transparently sir ple that 
few will regulate their lives by it. 


LAND VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


NOME time ago, when the Women’s Land 
Army announced that they intended to 
double their number during the suromer, a 
statement was issued showing how heavy were 
likely to be the requirements of farmers in the 
way of additional labour in the coming months, 
and how much assistance of every organised 
sort would be welcome. Though the strength of 
the W.L.A. has already increased to 60,000, 
many new recruits will naturally be occupied 
for some time in training, and, apart from this, 
girls are now required to fill the county centres. 
Farmers, many of whom are able to billet thei: 
volunteers, are particularly short of milkers, and 
it is much to be hoped that local labour may be 
forthcoming to fill the vacancies. Though the 
sooner the Land Army reaches its new target 
the better everybody will be pleased, it is no 
advantage, of course, to many a farmer to dra\ 
his labour from a distance providing he can 
obtain it from nearer home, and consequent) 
every effort is being made to persuade local 
women to supplement the farm staffs. There 
does not appear to be serious difficulty about 
organising extra labour for August, but assist- 
ance is urgently needed for much general farm 
work to be done in May and June. 


THE RED BARN 

USTICE is not always even-handed in this 

world. William Corder, who killed Maria 
Marten, has been fortunate in attaining such 
towering fame among murderers, for he was 
but a clumsy bludgeoning ruffian, even as was 
another of immense celebrity, John Thurtell, 
who has been immortalised by both Borrow and 
Hazlitt. On the other hand, the counsel who 
prosecuted him to conviction was ill used. The 
Town Clerk of Bury St. Edmunds has just found 
and presented to the Bury Museum his brief al 
the trial, and it is marked only six guineas. 
Considering low much money has bee! made 
out of the case since merely by the proprietors 
of penny gafts, this was niggardly tre: tment 
It is always difficult to say exactly wha. makes 
the popularity of a murder, but in (orders 
case there seem two good reasons. Fi st, the 
name of the Red Barn is at once romar ic and 
ominous with a pleasant suggestion 0 lool 
Secondly, there is the fact that Maria’s othe! 
constantly dreamed that her daugh was 
buried in the barn and this led to the —1dilig 
of the body 11 months after the gir > dis 















































































appearance, when Mr. Corder must h © be: 
lieved himself safe and had obtained — >the! 
wife through a matrimonial agency. EF 1 5% 
six columns of The Times given to ti trial, 
10,000 people at the execution, and a <_ieton 
still used for purposes of demonstrati om 

wha 





local hospital are distinctions perhaps so: 
above his deserts. 
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FISHING [friend of mine in the {Service 
was transferred about the opening 
of the trout season from a quite 
waterless, non-angling area in 
England to a station in Ireland which would 
have satisfied even Izaak Walton: loughs to 
the north, south, east and west filled with 
salmon, white trout and brown trout, and the 
gaps in between seamed with rivers where “the 
fish shouldher each other out of the water.’”’ [ 
do admire the men to whom these things happen, 
and all my life I have been trying to imitate 
them, but with small success. We have all met 
them during our lives, the men who somehow 
or other find themselves always at the top of 
the roster when it is a question of going on leave 
and at the bottom when it is a matter of church 
parade or butt duties. The men who can run 
bills for 20 years without a hint of a judgment 
summons and leave their cars unlocked on 
lhursday on the Wednesday side of the 
roa ith only a smiling admonition from 
the lice. 

as something to do with a sweet sunny 


smu ompanying a rather pathetic attitude 
of | ssness and ‘‘I place myself entirely in 
you is,’ which covers a cast-iron strength of 
pul nd a resolution to get the best out of 
life 1c old days we called them “ wanglers,”’ 
wi ather a contemptuous term to apply 
to t and an expert in human character. 


U1 1y greatest friends was considered a 
, ’ but in his case there was something 
ni than a laudable desire to do the best 
: !, something which suggested that a 


1 . 
x vidence kept a watchful eye on all 
nt ents and saw to it that he never failed 
al tever discomfited. 
* * 
* 

Vi ! was with him I felt convinced that 

ng untoward would happen to us, 
‘nC t..¢ sun would shine all day in a sky 


DORNEYWOOD, BURNHAM BEECHES 


Sir Courtauld Thomson’s gift to the National Trust as a Ministerial residence 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 
Sy 


Major C. 8. JARVIS 


of blue with not a cloud to mar the harmony 
provided I never left his side for a moment. 
There was the occasion when there was a horse- 
show, combined with a cocktail party and 
dance, at Ismailia, and the ‘“‘wangler’’ and 
I, having no leave in hand, decided to 
attend ‘‘on duty.’’ I went to inspect my police 
posts along the east bank of the Canal and he 
went to have a look at his Camel Corps; and 
everybody in any way concerned said that it 
was disgraceful to pretend that this sudden call 
to duty should happen to coincide with festivi- 
ties in a place which was only nebulously within 
the sphere of our commands. In fact the jealous 
comment aroused among those who would have 
liked an excuse to get away was such that we 
wondered if we were wise to risk it. 


It was quite all right, however, and there 
was not the slightest necessity to worry, as 
everything had been arranged by Providence. 
Our arrival was most opportune, as during the 
night there had been a fight between drug 
smugglers and police and Camel Corps on the 
east bank of the Canal, with one man killed and 
one wounded, and it was striking evidence not 
only of our efficiency and devotion to duty but 
of the excellence of our administration generally, 
that the two senior officers concerned should 
have been on the spot immediately to conduct 
the enquiry and see that everything was in 
order. The matter was commented upon very 
favourably and it was marked to our credit 
officially; and incidentally the festivities were 
most enjoyable. 
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NE reads constantly of birds being awarded 
full marks for the destruction of insects, 
but I am giving none to a red-backed shrike 
which has just killed my bumble bee. I flushed 
the bird from a plot of ground in the garden 
and, when I examined the spot to discover 
what had attracted him, I found the corpse 
of one of the best friends I have—my poor 
old solitary bumble, who alone and unaided 
has been working overtime fertilising the 
flowers of rows upon rows of broad beans. So 
far as I could tell there was only one specimen 
detailed for my garden this spring, and, when 
one sees the force required to burst open a bean 
bloom to reach the nectar inside, one realises 
that only a hefty fellow like a bumble can do 
the work efficiently. 

The enormous amount of blossom on all 
fruit trees suggests that in exceptional years 
there. are insufficient pollinating insects for 
the work in hand, and in my own particular 
case, although my orchard is only some 400 
yards away from an apiary of 60 hives, the 
number of bees at work in the apple trees is 
totally inadequate. It looks as if I shall be 
forced to become an apiarist, and an apiarist 
is born, not made, as I have discovered. 

When I was in the East I had six hives 
with which I never interfered in any circum- 
stances, as a most capable Arab managed 
them efficiently. Then one day an official from 
the agricultural department, an apiarist made 
not born, came up to inspect the hives, and, 
after he had been fiddling with them for halt 
an hour, the enraged occupants sallied forth 
to the last bee on a campaign of frightfulness. 
They stung every living thing in sight, and in 
ten minutes the whole village was in full flight 
towards the great open spaces. My own loss 
was grievous, for the bees decided that the 
culprit who had upset them was the wearer of 
a red tarbush, and my pen of scarlet-wattled 
bubbling cock turkeys were stung to death. 
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A WONDERFUL FREAK OF NATURE 


By 
HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


T was my privilege during a fairly extensive 
tour in Western America just before the 
war to visit some of the natural scenic 
wonders of Utah, including Cedar Breaks 

and Bryce Canyon, which have only recently 
been opened up to ordinary tourists. 

The main railway running from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles was specially linked up 
with Cedar City to provide ready access to 
these two places and to Zion Park. Cedar City, 
which derives its name from the abundance of 
cedar trees in its neighbourhood, is a picturesque 
Mormon settlement of some 3,000 inhabitants 
on the edge of the Escalante Plain, in Southern 
Utah. Here I stayed at a delightful hotel, 
whence a motor-coach service was organised to 
carry tourists to the principal points of interest. 
For this service the construction of many 
hundreds of miles of roads across plateaux and 
through much wild mountainous country was 
necessary. 

Cedar Breaks lies but 20 miles from Cedar 
City, on the edge of the Markagunt Plateau. 
I soon found myself in a party setting out 
to visit it. We were not long in reaching 
its rim, where a most fascinating and almost 
awe-inspiring spectacle presented itself. Before 
us lay a natural phenomenon which almost 
baffles description. It was a brilliantly-lighted, 
crescent-shaped amphitheatre, or rather a 
series of amphitheatres, of colossal dimensions, 
sculptured in the most entrancing way, and 
adorned in gorgeous colouring, stretching away 
in the distance as far as the eye could reach. 
In design this erosive mass of coloured sand- 
stone has the appearance of a titanic bowl, 
measuring Over two miles across, sloping away 
to a depth of 2,000 ft. and covering approxi- 
mately 60 sq. miles of area. From the rim, 
which stands at an elevation of 10,000 ft. 
above sea-level, the vision has a sweep of a 
hundred miles over vast terraces that appear to 
rise like promontories in a sea of dazzling colours. 

More than 10,000 ft. of strata are exposed 
at Cedar Breaks, “‘a library of the ages in vivid 
bindings,’’ for here in the dim distant past there 
have been terrible upheavals and mighty 
displacements of the earth’s crust, when sea 
bottom has been made to change places with 
mountain top. 

Apart from its interest as a startling 
example of the work of the forces of erosion, 
there is its amazing display of colours. It is 
as if some giant hand had freshly painted it in 
fairly even streaks. The erosional structures— 
the work of wind, rain, sand and frost—present 


A CASTLE IN THE AIR GRAVEN FROM THE ROCK OF BRYCE CANYON 


Over 1,000 ft. deep, the canyon is a vast amphitheatre of horseshoe shape 


all kinds of grotesque and magnificent archi- 
tectural forms, invariably rising from long, 
wedge-shaped base courses of white and orange. 

The colours change marvellously in response 
to the sun; pink or terra-cotta is dominant, 
though, at times, orange tones seem to prevail. 
In broad aspect the colour scheme is pink, 
terra-cotta, mulberry, red, orange, yellow, 
white, lavender and purple, with intermediate 
tints and hues that would form a dictionary 0! 
pigments. Then at the edges of these sculptured 
cliffs are the greens of the spruce, fir and pine 
trees that line either side, and also >t the 
edges of the rim above. An artist has « unted 
more than 60 tints at Cedar Breaks. 

I felt I should like to linger here di nking 
in the strange yet fascinating scene, but we 
hurried on to Bryce Canyon, which I wes told 
far excelled Cedar Breaks both in beau‘ and 
colour. 

It was late in the afternoon 
reached Bryce Canyon, after a thrillit 
through Red Canyon, a weird place dotte 
huge boulders and rocks, with here an 
narrow openings. It has been the scene 0! 


wl 1 we 
ride 
vith 
here 
anv 


(Left)--TOURISTS AMONG TH 
MONUMENTS OF “OSLER CAST! 
Note the statue-like figures at the to) 

the rock on the right 
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A BEWILDERING MASS OF ARCHITECTURAL FORMS AND FANTASIES—SPIRES, COLUMNS, MONUMENTS, STATUES 


The distance round the rim of the canyon is three miles; many trails lead down to its depths 


astern fight, for in the days of banditry it was the rendezvous of railway 
express robbers. 

Like Cedar Breaks, Bryce Canyon is a vast amphitheatre of horseshoe 
shape, graven 1,000 ft. deep in the pink and white sandstone on the edge 
of an immense plateau. It derives its name from Bill Bryce, an old 
pioneer and stock rancher. So far as is known, he was the first white 
man to behold its beauties, though it can hardly be said that he appre- 
ciated them at the time. Some of his stock had strayed, and he traced them 
to the canyon, reported its existence, though declaring it was “‘a hell of 
a place to lose a cow,’’ which, after inspecting it, one can well believe. 

Although there is a similarity between Cedar Breaks and Bryce 
Canyon, the latter is much more compact, more delicate in its conception, 
equally alluring in its colour scheme, but far more crowded with strange 
and wonderful forms. It is, probably, the most astonishing blend of 
exquisite beauty and grandeur ever wrought by the forces of erosion. 
It is three miles round the rim and one peers over a bewildering mass of 
architectural forms and fantasies—spires, columns, monuments, statues 
and long spidery-like walls—tipped with the brush of a true artist. 

Red and terra-cotta predominate, and for this reason Bryce Canyon 
has been termed the Canyon of Fire! But there are other colours— 
pink, lavender, purple, white, orange and yellow, to name but a few. 

In this great iridescent basin we have every type of architecture— 
castles, cathedrals, temples, pagodas, pyramids, mosques, leaning towers, 
colonnades, stairways, walls with niches and windows. Spires, columns, 
Obelisks, singly and in groups, are everywhere, some of them tipped by 
slabs, cones, bells and nondescript shapes. 

in this dream city are weird inhabitants statued in variegated stone; 
giants and gnomes, kneeling priests, marching soldiers and many animal 
forms —iigures that seem to move on the shifting play of light and 
shad They require little effort of the imagination, but awaken quick 
Tecoy tion, even in the prosaic beholder. A statue of Queen Victoria 
Was ted out to me, and it was certainly very realistic, as were also 
tho he Pope and other distinguished personalities. 

a number of trails lead down from the rim into the depths of 
m, and a trip among the maze of rising pinnacles is a weird 

Lacy designs and dainty figures, as seen from the rim, 
ige proportions when one is among them. There are sunless 
srot 1 vaults, artists’ studios filled with half-finished models and 
ngu innumerable fantastic forms in bronze, jasper, ruby, topaz 
an ter effects. Each turn in every aisle and abbey on Bryce’s 
int or has its charming revelations of contour and colour. 


the 
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‘ht)—** EXQUISITE BEAUTY AND GRANDEUR 
WROUGHT BY EROSION ” 


* colourings Bryce Canyon has been called the Canyon of Fire 
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CHINA-CLAY MINES 
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NEAR ST. AUSTELL, THE CENTRE 
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OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE “WHITE COUNTRY” OF CORNWALL 


HE traveller in the south of Cornwall 

who takes the road from Mevagissey 

inland to St. Austell, will notice, after 

he has gone a few miles, an unusual 
change in the landscape. Fields, hedges and 
roads have a coating of fine white dust and even 
the little streams flowing seawards are a milky 
white in colour. 

This is the famous china-clay district, and 
the whole neighbourhood of St. Austell is the 
scene of widespread industrial activity, in 
strange contrast to the romantic and legendary 
atmosphere of most of the other parts of the 
Duchy. On the horizon are numerous gleaming 
mounds resembling low snow-capped hills or 
strange white pyramids, but, contrary to the 





THE TOP OF ONE OF THE TIPS WHERE 
RESIDUE IS DUMPED 


By DESMOND EYLES 


impression of passing tourists, these are not 
composed of clay; they are, in fact, nothing 
more than the slag hea,s of the ‘White 
Country”’ and consist mainly of waste sand. 

China clay is a product of the decomposi- 
tion of the feldspar constituent of granite, the 
hardest of all rocks. The long clay beds run 
like veins between walls of undecomposed 
granite and are often of great depth. Geologists 
are still at variance as to exactly how the 
decomposition was caused, but the majority 
believe that it was due to the action of acid 
solutions rising from great depths in the 
earth. 

For every ton of clay that is mined there 
are about six tons of sand residue and other 


SAND REMOVING 


waste material, and for years it was a problem 
to know how to dispose of this. To-day, how- 
ever, vast quantities are used in the manufacture 
of cement building blocks and _fire-resisting 
linings for furnaces. 

China clay is one of the most “ versatile” 
of all materials used in modern industry and 
plays an important part in many aspects of 
everyday life. It is often assumed that all of 
it goes to the potteries to be formed into 
translucent china, a misconception which no 
doubt arises from the name. 

Less than a third of the production of china 
clay is used in pottery-making, while more 
than half is employed in the manufacture and 
coating of high-grade paper. The clay is also 


THE SURFACE ROCK ABOVE T! 
CLAY-BEARING STRATA 
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d in a great variety of other products, 
a ding textiles, rubber, linoleum, paint, 
yes ai tooth paste and certain medicines. 
tn leed pencils china clay is mixed with graphite 
to give the various degrees of softness. 

Another rame for china clay is kaolin, 
which is derived from two Chinese words 
“) gh hill.’”’ At what date the 
master potters of all time— 
of it is not known for certain, 
but by the ird century A.D. kaolin | was 
recognised as essential ingredient in attaining 
the jade-like t nslucency of porcelain. a 

Although ccasional specimens of Chinese 
ware reached urope at earlier dates, perhaps 
even at the ti e¢ of the Crusades, it was in the 
sixteenth cent -y that it became really famous, 
and for many ‘ears European potters searched 
for the secret of its manufacture. In 1712, a 
French Jesuit priest, Pére d’Entrecolle, wrote 
home from C. na describing the processes and 
ingredients, a2 ishortly afterwards the discovery 
of kaolin in S xony led to the establishment of 
the world-fan ous Meissen (or Dresden) factory. 


meaning @ 
Chinese—thos« 
first made use 


FIRST ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


It was « ly after William Cookworthy, a 
plymouth c\ mist and druggist, had found 
china clay 2 1 china stone at Tregoning Hill 
in Cornwall, 1 1755, that the manufacture of ; 
senuine por: lain and, later, of bone china . . . ¢ sae 
ome a le in England. More extensive CLAY MINERS AT WORK, GETTING OUT THE CLAY-BEARING 
deposits we > subsequently discovered at 
Carclaze, ab: t two miles from St. Austell, and 
in 1768 C >kworthy, together with Lord 
Camelford, © ‘tained a patent for the exclusive 
use of china clay in the manufacture of pottery. 
This patent « <pired in 1796, and from that time 
Cornish clay has been used by potteries all over 
the world. 

It was not until a much later date that 
the clay was also utilised in paper-making 
and other industries, and the popular description 
‘china clay’’ has doubtless persisted for this 
reason, 

The production of china clay is a skilled 
industry and the workers engaged in it might 
almost be called “‘open-air miners,’’ although, 
instead of cutting tools, they use hoses. The 
methods of production vary a little in different 
mines, but generally speaking, the top layer 
of earth, varying from ten to fifty feet in thick- 
ness, is first of all cut away. The clay is then 
washed out from the milky white veins or 
‘strakes” in the sides of the pit by powerful 
iets of water, which bring it down into a 
tream in the bottom of the pit. In the course 
of time, the pits become deeper and deeper; 
some of them which have been worked for 
fifty years or more are now two to three hundred 
feet deep and still the supply of clay seems 
well-nigh inexhaustible. 


EXTRACTING THE CLAY 

"he stream carrying the “clay rock”’ is 
passed through a sand-pit, where all the coarse 
sand and other impurities are deposited by 
sedimentation. The sand is taken in trucks up 
the inclined slopes to the top of the tip and the 
liquid clay is pumped to the surface, at the rate 
of 1,000 gallons a minute, through pipes which 
(leliver it to the refining plant or mica traps. 
At the beginning of these micas there are 
usually two or more concrete or stone cisterns, 
known as ‘“drags,’’ where more waste matter 
drops out, and the clay stream then passes 
through the micas proper, consisting of several 
Series of parallel channels. The stream runs 
‘lowly, allowing even the finest sand and mica 
to be deposited. 

The « y water, which is now fairly thin; 
moves \ the deep settling pits—a beautiful 
por /lour—where the refined clay falls Tren: . * 
quickly he bottom and the clear water is —. Cer ees ee 
decante, and returned to the pit to be used . . eats Gres “ 
aga n, : nr Sue 


W he clay reaches a consistency of 


about : 


it 3 cent clay and 70 per cent. water, 
IS ru 


oe ) another tank where it is condi- 
tioned ‘ying by the decanting off of still 
—om v As soon as sufficient water has 
sithe re , the creamy mass of clay is then 
er . in‘kilns to be finally dried or 
pumpec to special filter sudaii which WASHING DOWN THE CLAY BY POWERFUL JETS OF WATER 
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represent the latest and best method 
of drying. The use of filter presses 
has greatly reduced the consumption 
of coal. 

An interesting feature of 
the industry is the close personal 
contact between the workers and 
their employers. Some of the men 
have been in the industry for 
fifty y..rs or more, and instances 
have been known of three generations 
working in a particular pit at the 
same time. Before the war, there 
were some 5,000 workers employed 
in the pits, but many of these are 
now in the Forces. It is claimed 
that at least a tenth of the population 
of all Cornwall depends for a living 
on the clay industry and its many 
ramifications. 


LARGE EXPORT TONNAGES 


From St. Austell and neigh- 
bourhood the china clay is sent to 
the port of Fowey (pronounced Foy), 
where it is shipped to the coastal 
ports of the British Isles or in larger 
vessels to the United States and other 
parts of the world. Even though 
there are vast deposits of china clay 
in the United States, they do not 
compare in quality, colour and 
uniformity with the Cornish product, 
and for this reason, even in war-time, 
large tonnages are still exported 
from Fowey.. Before the war, the 
clay was also shipped to Baltic and 
Mediterranean ports, as well as to 
the East. 

Fowey, although such an essen- 
tial link in a great modern industry, 
is redolent of the history of Cornwall. 
When one gets away from the jetties 
with their modern electric conveyers 
and cranes, the narrow tortuous 
streets, with their projecting houses 
and gaily coloured gardens, take one 
back into the distant past, when 
Fowey was the centre of Cornwall’s 
great sea traditions. 

Some of the stirring incidents in 
the history of the port are still 
recalled by the inhabitants as though 
they had happened but yesterday. 
When Edward III was collecting 
ships for the siege of Calais, Fowey 
sent no fewer than 47 ships and 
770 men. In the fifteenth century, 
men of Fowey constantly harried the French 
coast and, in revenge, one dark night in 
1457, the French seamen landed and burned 
the greater part of the town to the ground. 

These old seadogs of Cornwall were 
little impressed by the decrees of kings and 
governments, and even after Edward IV had 
concluded a truce with the French king 
they continued their raids on the Normandy 
coast. As a punishment, many of their ships 
were seized by a subterfuge and handed over to 
the men of Dartmouth. In 1666, when the 
Dutch fleet pursued some of our vessels into 
Fowey Harbour the Cornish forts riddled them 
with shot until they were forced to retire. 


CHIEF CHINA-CLAY PORT 


The port has a sheltered harbour of great 
natural beauty, and can accommodate vessels 
ranging from small motor craft, taking only 
200 tons of clay, to large ocean-going ships 
which carry 6,000 tons or more. To meet the 
demands of the china clay industry, the river 
had to be dredged to form a deep-water 
channel, enabling ships to get up to the quays 
at all times, regardless of tides. 

To-day, Fowey is the principal china-clay 
port in the world, and before the war over 
800,000 tons of clay were shipped in a year. 
The industry has inevitably been affected by the 
restrictions on the manufacture of china for use 
in this country, and the war has also meant the 
loss of certain European markets. None the less, 
the export of china clay to America still repre- 
sents an important item in our overseas trade. 

The photographs illustrating this article are 
by George W. F. Ellis. 
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AT THE BOTTOM OF A CHINA-CLAY PIT. 


down is seen (1). 
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The place where the clay is being washed 


Filter beds in the centre where the fine clay in solution percolates through (2). 
The rough rock is also conveyed to the centre of the pit (3). 
other is being emptied of the sand, which is removed in trucks (4) to the tip. The milky-looking 


While one filter bed is in use the 


water is pumped up by the beam engine through a pipe from a sump (5) 


RACING REFORMS 


O the many who were awaiting a 
Beveridge-like sensation, the Report of 
the Racing Reorganisation Committee, 
and its reception by the Jockey Club, 
came as a dire disappointment. On the other 
hand, to those who abhor sensationalism and 
have the true interests of the British thorough- 
bred and English racing at heart, the result was 
eminently satisfactory and both the Reorganisa- 
tion Committee and the governing club are to 
be heartily congratulated upon the outcome. 
Here a little more detail is justifiable. The 
Racing Reorganisation Committee, which is, or 
was, made up of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
Lord Harewood, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Portal and Lord Zetland under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Ilchester and with the secretarial 
assistance of Captain Howard, met on something 
like forty days, often twice a day, and inter- 
viewedsome fifty people besides deputations from 
societies and associations such as the Thorough- 
bred Breeders’ Association, the Betting Control 
Board and the Racecourse Caterers. At these 
meetings every conceivable thing of interest to 
the bloodstock industry and to the racegoer was 
discussed and as a result a succinct Report, made 
up of nine sections and 98 concise paragraphs, 
was prepared, printed and presented to a repre- 
sentative meeting of the members of the Jockey 
Club which was held in London recently. At 
this meeting Lord Sefton, the senior steward of 
the Jockey Club, was in the chair and said that 
he, speaking for the Jockey Club, wished it to be 
clearly understood that the ‘‘ Report only made 
recommendations for the reorganisation of 


racing, and that merely because it was pub- 
lished in their official organ, the Racing Calendar, 
it would not become part of the Rules and 
Instructions of the Jockey Club, but the 
stewards of the day would be free to produce 
any of the recommendations of the Club for 
discussion and to be voted on in the usual 
manner.” An excellent statement of the facts. 
Very naturally that hardy annual, two- 
year-old racing, with all the usual pros and cons 
and the inevitable talk of the effect of the 
early racing of immature thoroughbreds on the 
future of the thoroughbred, was widely dis- 
cussed. Probably so long as there is racing, and 
so bloodstock breeding, it always will be. 4s 
Lord Rosebery wisely said, it is an easy matter 
to say that this early racing, and so early 
maturity, causes a deterioration of the ‘horough- 
bred, but it is an entirely different thing © 
prove it. Not only that, but in these discussions 
the expressions “thoroughbred” ani © two 
year-old”’ are, to the writer’s mind, ised far 
too ambiguously and in far too wide < sense. 
Over 30 years ago the late Mr. J. F. Robert 
son wrote a series of scientific, or semi- “ientife, 
articles for that now defunct paper The Vinnine 


Post, entitled The Principles of Heredii 1 pplied 
to the Racehorse, and in one of them |! showed 
that the internal musculature of the 1 cehorse 
consisted of two more or less distinct inds o 
muscles which he termed, according to — muct” 
scopical examination of their compone fibres, 
“pale” and “granulated red,” and ' stated 
that it entirely depended upon the pred nance 
of one or other of these varieties whe | er tht 
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ssing them was a sprinter or a stayer. 
- . ie there was a superfluity of 
ale muscle, he matured early and developed 
into a “sprinter,” while if, on the other hand, the 
oranulated red held a majority he took longer 
fo develop or mature and became a “‘stayer. 
In those days—long before the writer’s corinec- 
tion with the bloodstock world—the distinction 
between a sprinter and a stayer may not have 
ictly marked as it is to-day. But 
»f demarcation is obvious and the 
gory of a horse can be predicted 
in amount of accuracy—from a 


been as dist 
now the line 
probable ca 
with a cer: 


knowledge ¢ his sire—prior to his birth. Thus 
it comes ab: ut that the thoroughbred and the 
two-year-o|. should be more sharply defined 
than they sually are. The produce of the 


thoroughbr: 1 sprinting-sire will be sprinting 
two-vear-ol.s and so will mature or come to 
hand early. and reach the summit of their 


EARLY 


Me BMAN 1529-1533. Nicholas, pro- 
ably son of Nicholas T. the College 
yrter and barber 1513-33 and his 
ife the College Laundress; K. S. 


admitted cholar of King’s College Cambridge 


1533; left without degree in 1536; Hampnes 
pursuivan at Herald’s College 1545; Rouge 
Croix pu: aivant 1549/50; Lancaster Herald 
1553; in ‘054 was granted a lease by the Crown 
of the Bo eney and West Mill brook fisheries 
and a house near Boveney Church.” 

I begin with that extract from Sir Wasey 
Sterry’s monumental work (The Eton Register 
1441-1698, Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 21s.) for 


three reasons. First it is so pleasant and 
romantic in itself. I love Mr. Tubman for being 
so faithful an Etonian that he came back to live 
at Boveney. Moreover, perhaps, I have a weak- 
minded sense of humour—Tubman is so good 
a name for a laundress’s son. Second, it is one 
of innumerable examples of the fact that the 
Eton boys came from every kind of home and 
family and that the humblest young Colleger 
might be said to carry a bishop’s mitre beneath 
his gown; third, it illustrates the author’s 
industry and ingenuity in this great labour of 
love for his school. The College authorities were 
in early days scandalously lax and Sir Wasey 
had but a single school list to help him over his 
250 years. Yet by the help of the records of 
King’s, a College which was more obedient to 
the founder’s statutes, of entrance books of 
other colleges and of sources such as the Heralds’ 
College, the Inns of Court (not forgetting the 
names carved in Lower School), he has enumer- 
ated hard on 5,000 Eton boys with many 
fascinating details of their subsequent histories. 
It seems to me a truly astonishing achievement. 
He has laid a memorable garland at Eton’s feet. 
Since the records of King’s have provided 
so much information, it is natural that the 
Collegers, who proceeded to that College almost 
as of course, should occupy a space a little dis- 
proportionate. This is perhaps unfortunate 
since so many of them, also as of course, went 
into the Church when their careers were for the 
most part blameless rather than dramatic. Yet 
there was one at least who struck out a fresh 
line for himself. John Greenhall of Fletton in 
Huntingdonshire, perhaps like the Scholar 
Gipsy, “ tir’d of knocking at Preferment’s door,”’ 
Set up as a highwayman and was very properly 
hanged and dissected in 1576. It is regrettable 
that great men are not recognised by their con- 
temporaries and his name was almost wholly 
erased 1m Lower School. George Treweek, 
a Cor nan, duly got his fellowship at King’s 
but went adventuring nevertheless as a private 
soldi Portugal and died in Spain. 
~hurch did not always mean a merely 
resp e mediocrity. . Nicholas West was a 
bake:’. .on from Putney. Not only did he 
becor ‘ishop of Ely but at a time when 
Chu: n often occupied lay positions of 
impor ce, he was employed on many em- 


bass road and lived in a style befitting 
them a retinue of a hundred servants. For 
oun path of life was more thorny. 
_ ‘e in these years six martyrs, four 
rot 


ind two Catholic, and one of them, 


ETONIANS 


excellence as youngsters, whereas the produce 
of the thoroughbred staying-sire will take 
longer to mature or be more slow in coming 
to hand, and will not reach their zenith until a 
later age. 

If there is any sense in this reasoning, brief 
as it is, it must be obvious that, unless it is 
considered desirable for the sprinting-sire to 
become extinct, there must of necessity be early 
two-year-old racing, which will do no harm 
inasmuch as the better staying horses, with 
classic possibilities, are not the least likely to 
be matured enough to take part in the early 
events that are objected to. 

Possibly this point has been stressed here 
to the unavoidable exclusion of others. As it is 
the most important, that is justifiable, and 
the others, which must now be mentioned briefly, 
can be dealt with again as opportunity occurs. 
The partial-centralisation of racing on the lines 


Thomas Alfield, was condemned 
to death by a brother Etonian, 
William Fleetwood, the Re- 
corder of London. — 

The Collegers naturally 
played a large part in the 
School’s earliest years, but Sir 
Wasey Sterry says that King 
Henry contemplated from the 
first that numbers of other 
boys would come to Eton to be 
educated, for he ordered that 
inns and houses there should 
be reserved for them. Very 
briefly there were first the 
commensales having, as we 
might say to-day, their rations 
in the hall. They were of two 
classes, in one the sons of 
gentlemen of comparatively 
lowly status, in the other “‘the 
sons of noble or powerful 
persons special friends of our 
said College.’’. Secondly there 
were the boys who lived in the 
town and so were rightly called 
oppidans. The system of board- 
ing-houses, says the author, has 
existed for some 450 years; 
in 1561:two praepostors were 
needed to shepherd the board- 
ers back to their various 
“‘hostesses.’’ The system of commensals lasted 
till the time of the Civil War when it lapsed 
and was never revived. Though College still 
remains in the proud words of the late Provost 
“the very heart and nucleus of Eton’’ the 
oppidans have long since formed the great bulk 
of the school. 

The boys not in college had some of them 
eminently picturesque careers. One of the 
Verneys of the ancient family of Claydon 
suddenly and outrageously deserted his wife, 
sold his land and went buccaneering with the 
Barbary pirates. Then it is refreshing to find 
two apparently rather black sheep in the illus- 
trious and virtuous house of Cecil. The Hon. 
Charles Cecil and his brother William turned 
out badly from the moment when they were 
abducted from Eton by their elder brother Lord 
Salisbury, taken to France and joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. In the sequel they 
fought a duel in a room after dark, something 
after the manner of the 5th Lord Byron and 
Mr. Chaworth. Charles killed William and fled 
to Rome where he was murdered in the street. 
Conn O’Neill, son of the Earl of Tyrone, was 
brought to England as a hostage for his father 
in Ireland and sent to Eton by the Government. 
Of less distinguished descent John Rightwyse 
earns his niche by marrying the daughter of 
William Lilley, author of the Eton Latin 
Grammar and contributing to it the immortal 
Propria quae maribus. Richard Carpenter, first 
a Jesuit and then a Benedictine, spent his life 
in changing from the Church of Rome to 
Anglicanism and then back again, and in the 
interval he wrote a comedy and a work called 
The Anabaptist Washt and Washt and Shrunk in 
the Washing. And so I might go on for ever 
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that the Committee suggest, which it is under- 
stood will be proceeded with straight away, is 
an excellent idea for the very simple reason that 
the overhead and incidental expenses of the 
innumerable, and in many cases unnecessary, 
racecourses will be centralised and so reduced, 
to the eventual benefit of the racegoer, who will 
be further catered for if some of the company- 
courses are taken over or bought by the Jockey 
Club and the ensuing profits devoted to improve- 
ments instead of being paid out as dividends 
to shareholders. Again the suggestion of two 
judges is a satisfactory innovation inasmuch as 
it enables the second or assistant judge to gain 
experience before taking on what in many cases 
is an arduous responsibility upon his own. 
Lastly it is good to note that, if the recom- 
mendations of the Committee come into being, 
no horse will be allowed to run unnamed. 
ROYSTON. 





“NAMES CARVED IN LOWER SCHOOL” 


down to poor little Master Whitaker (I regret 
to say he was a Colleger) of whom the only 
thing we know is that he was punished for being 
out of bounds at the Christopher Inn. 

As I browsed dreamily over the book, and 
there could scarcely be a more magical meadow 
for browsing, my thoughts turned to what I 
may call the great Eton families of modern 
times, in particular those that have been famous 
on fields of sport. Alas! there was small trace 
of them to be found. In a modern list of the 
Old Etonian Association there are whole pages 
of Campbells; they outnumber even the Smiths, 
and here in 250 years was no single Campbell. 
Doubtless they were waging war against each 
other at the time across the Border, or against 
the ancient enemy of England. Studds and 
Goslings were unknown. Lubbocks and Lyttel- 
tons where be they? To be sure there are two 
Littletons and the world went very well then 
without too nice a regard for spelling, but I fear 
these were not “the genuine stunning.’’ Two 
Farrars’ 1 found and there have been many of 
them since, and two Hoares. This gave me 
special pleasure because that mighty class once 
produced a whole eleven to play for the Eton 
Ramblers. As to a very early Colleger of 1443- 
46 I have my doubts, but Henry in 1690 was 
of Stourhead in Wiltshire and a partner in the 
bank; he meets all requirements. One Pilking- 
ton is there, but I know not whether he is of the 
right brand, and there is never a Pitman or a 
Brocklebank. On the other hand one family 
that has been faithful for nearly 400 years is 
well represented. There are eizht Hawtreys, 
beginning with Ralph the son of Thomas of 
Chequers in 1564, So Eton was not even then 
going wholly to the dogs. B. D. 
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MELLS, SOMERSET —II: 


The centre of the ancient weaving and mining village retains part of 


a unique mediaeval 


SORES SA mae aty $8 


town-planning scheme initiated by one of the 


last Abbots of Glastonbury 


LL the counties of England have 
their own particular beauty, whether 
it be of nature, or art, or history, 
but the county of Somerset seems to 

unite all these sources of enchantment. And 
Mells is one of the loveliest of its many lovely 
villages. The dwellers therein boast of this; 
certainly they are unwilling to leave the old 
cottages, and they hurry back to finish their 
days there after years of absence.’ So wrote 
Lady Horner 10 years ago of the village on 
a spur of the Mendips which had been her 
home for 50 years. When she went there as 
a young bride from the north, Mells struck 
her as extraordinarily feudal and out of the 
world. Squire and villagers were bound by 
unquestioned mutual ties, yet she was horri- 
_ fied by the state of many of the cottages, 

with “which neither inmates nor landlord 
seemed to see anything wrong though thatch 
leaked and walls were damp. She found a 
puritanical droit de seigneur that compelled 
folk to consult the Horners as to what names 
their children should be given, forbade boys 
to play marbles and smoking in the reading- 
room, and segregated men and women to 
different sides of the church. “This sort of 
parental government came partly from the 
fact that the authority of squire and Rector 
was practically in the same hands.” The 
latter, her brother-in-law, ‘“‘was celibate, 
vegetarian, teetotal, anti-sport, anti-smoking, 
anti-all amusements. But,” she added, “‘he 
spent his entire patrimony on the restoration 
of Mells Church and attained considerable 
eminence as a Coptic scholar.” 

Most of the peculiarities so delightfully 
described by her in Time Remembered passed 
away with the coming to the village of 
broader-minded rectors, of whom Canon 
Hannay (George Birmingham) was for long 
one, the motor bus in place of the village 
carrier with his old white horse who took all 


day to get into 
Frome and back, and 
the influence that Sir 
John and Lady 
Horner — themselves 
brought to bear in 
innumerable ways 
not least by coming 
to live at the Manor 
House in the village. 
It is not surprising 
that feudalism should 
have lingered long 
round the golden 
tower of Mells, for 
there has been only 
one change of lordship 
over the manor in the 
thousand years since 
the Saxon Earl 
Athelstan gave it to 
the monks of Glaston- 
bury : when Thomas 
Horner bought it at 
the Dissolution. 
Roundheads in the 
Civil Wars, the 
Horners continued, 
as Whigs and Liberals, the traditions of the 
Reformation. And Mells still has very much 
a beauty and character of its own, somewhat 
self-contained as befits a community that has 
been self-supporting to an unusual degree for 
many centuries. The street that Abbot 
Selwood of Glastonbury built, leading to the 
great Perpendicular church, is still called 
New Street. The steep little slopes on 
which many of the houses stand still tally 
with Leland’s description of the village 
400 years ago : 

Mells stondith sumwhat clyving, and hathe bene’ a 


praty townelet of clothing. Abbote Selwood of 
Glassenbyri seing the welthines there of the people 





2.—HOUSES AT THE CHURCH END OF NEW STREET 


Traces of Selwood’s arms occur over the doors 
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THE VILLAGE 


1.—NEW STREET, BUILT BY ABBOT SELWOOD ABOUT 1470 


had thought to have reedified the townelet with 
mene (many) houses of square stones to the figure 
of an Antonie Cross; whereof yn deade he made 
but one streatlet. The chirche is faire & buildid yn 
tyme of mynde ex lapide quadrato by the hole 
paroche. One Garlande a draper of London gave 
frely to the building of the vestiarie, a fine & curiose 
pece of worke. One a gentilman dwelling there 
yn the paroche made a fair chapelle in the north 
side of the chirch. There is a praty maner place 
of stone harde at the weste ende of the chirche. 
This be likelihod was partely built by Abbate 
Selwood. There cummith a broke from the 
cole pittes in Mendepe, & strikith by south in the 
bottom of Melles & then rennith into Frome river. 

Most of the village is on the north side 
of the valley where the main street threads 
between church and manor place on one side, 
and the ample Rectory domain on the other. 
Across the valley, the houses become bigger 
and sparser about a large tip-tilted green 
shaded by old tall elms. Among these build- 
ings we can guess that some were the houses 
of master weavers or ironmasters, some the 
mills themselves. 

For Mells is really a scarcely altered 
example of a medieval industrial community. 
Besides the clothing trade, common to s0 
much of Somerset and Wiltshire and here 
encouraged by water-power and proximity 
to the Mendip sheep-walks, there were the 
surface coal workings, now replaced by the 
pits about Radstock. Collinson, writing at 
the end of the eighteenth century, mentions 
several coal pits and two iron forges then still 
working in this “‘ sequestered vale,” and adds: 
All the western counties are supplied at -these 
manufacturies with every iron on of 
husbandry, and their connection extends to - 
and even America. 

Lead, manganese, pipe-clay, and the 
streaked with red Vobster marble are 

the rocky soil’s mineral products. The 
pastures have long nourished dairy 
famed for their cheese, of the C! 
variety, which Meils farmers. still 
admirably; or rather their wives, pe 
Lady Horner recalled the story of a 
fallen young Somerset farmer, who! 
lady-love rejected after a long courtshi; 
being asked what had happened, he re 
“She said she thought I was a Harable; s 
never would marry a Dairy.” A cally 
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Above) 3.—-MELLS, IN THE FOOTHILLS OF 
THE MENDIPS 


On this side of the Church and Manor House is a 
narrow valley, beyond the Rectory seen on the left 


Below) 4..-THE BACK OF A HOUSE IN NEW 
STREET 


Right) 5.-THE CHURCH : SOUTH PORCH, 
CIRCA 1500 
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6.—COURTYARD OF THE TALBOT INN, 7.—THATCHING 17TH-CENTURY GABLES 
ADJOINING NEW STREET Garston Gate cottages, south-west of the Church 


farmer’s wife was expected to be up at five or © x every s 


morning and to produce a cheese a day all through the 
summer months. arre 

There is no reason to suppose that these nethods & sch 
and industries had altered materially since the Middle & sha 
Ages till within memory. Here and there the windlass & his: 
and slag-heap of a pit crop up in the green landscape; § bee 
but Mells is still parochia Mellis of the ancient local § mis 
pun, the parish of honey. Though the name, in § peri 
Domesday Mulle, is derived simply from the presence J chu 
of an early mill, Collinson found that “bees seem almost § re-l 
indigenous among the rocks and trunks of old trees.” § whe 
Certainly a sweetness hangs in the air. the 

Abbot Selwood’s remarkable enterprise to “town J now 
plan”’ Mells was, possibly, interrupted by the Wars § grey 
of the Roses, though Selwood himself lived till after a pi 
Bosworth Field. The whole project, unique in the § hav 
annals of English town-planning, was probably begotten 
partly by an enlightened aim of converting the rich 
abbatial townlet, as Leland called it, into a town 
indeed ; but also by personal affection, since Selwood’s 
father is stated to have owned large property in the 
parish. The Abbot’s father may have been such 
another as Garland the draper, who, having prospered 
in London, contributed to the building in his native 
weaving village of the rich and graceful church porch 
with its “vestiary” above. There are few English 
medieval planned towns; Winchelsea and Hull, founded 
by Edward III, were primarily fortified ports. Selwood’s 
scheme, according to Leland, was to build four streets 
meeting at right angles on the time-honoured Roman 
plan. The east and west streets, the main thorough- 
fare, almost certainly existed already. The south 
street would have had to descend a _ steepish hill 
alongside the Rectory domain, to the stream. The 
north street, the only one constructed (Fig. 1), 3 
aligned on the church porch, and still consists of 
uniform late 15th-century buildings. A stone panel 
carved with the Abbot’s bust and monogram 1s 0 
one of the corner houses, and in the spandrels of 
more than one doorway are the same monogram and 
the arms of Glastonbury. Much of the west side is 
taken up by the Talbot Inn, whose ample cobbled 
yard opens off the main street (Fig. 6) and is probably 
as old as the adjoining New Street. At the church 
end (Fig. 2) the original houses are well preserved. 
Their plan provides an entry passage with a ‘oom 0 
each side, and a newel stair in a turret beside the 
back entrance (Fig. 4). The splendid chuvch, the 
Street, and the Manor House which, thoug! only 4 
fragment and re-built in Tudor times, repres ats the 
Abbot’s grange, form together a_ beauti | and 
authentic picture of a 15th-century ~* omastit 
manor. 

It is significant that Leland described t * pro 
perity of Mells in the past tense: “hathe ene @ 
praty townelet of clothing.” The growth other 
weaving centres such as Bradford-on-Avo may 

LITTLE CLAVEY’S IN LILAC TIME have already drawn away its trade, inci ntally 
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xES BY THE MELLS MILL-STREAM. 
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(Right) 11.—* THERE CUMMITH A BROKE FROM THE COLE PITTES 


BILBOA, THE DOCTOR’S HOUSE 
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Abbot’s ambitious building 
eland, who was writing in the 
shadowof ti. religious revolution during which 
his friend Av-bot Whyting of Glastonbury had 
been hung, ‘awn, and quartered, was pessi- 
mistic about the future. Certainly the pros- 
perity that «nabled the parish to re-build its 
churchso magnificently, and its lord to consider 
re-building the whole “‘townelet,’’ was never 
wholly recovered. As seen from the north and 
the east (Fig. 3) Mells shows signs, welcomed 
nowadays, of this arrested development : its 
grey houses rise clear out of the fields. It is 
a picture, indeed, of what many a town must 
have been before the industrial revolution. 


arresting t¢ 
scheme; O! 


\2—THE SCHOOL ON THE 


This applies no less to the directions, south 
and west, where some expansion has taken 
place. Here, up the valley and its opposite 
slope, are now a number of separate little 
houses, built by prospering farmers or iron- 
masters in the eighteenth century. Most of 
them have the solid character of building in the 
Mendips, plainer than contemporary building 
in the softer Cotswold country. Such houses 
as those now occupied by Mr. Conrad Russell 
(Fig. 9) and Mr. Christopher Hollis (Fig. 8) 
are typical of their charm no less than they 
are individually attractive. This part of the 
village centres on the wide green sloping to 
the stream (Fig. 10). It is, indeed, probable 


GREEN 13.—AN OLD 


that, in Mells’s busy time, the clothing mills 
were grouped along the valley bottom, now 
much silted up (Fig. 13), and that the pretty 
little houses now dotting its course are only 
the survivors of a much denser population. 
By the accidents of its thousand years of 
history, a plan in close accord with modern 
views of village lay-out has thus evolved of 
itself, and tradition has throughout had the 
vitality to give later buildings, such as the 
school (Fig. 12), an unpretentious authen- 
ticity. The result isa community, as genuine 
in the architectural as in the social sense, 
grouped round the ancient nucleus of church 
and manor. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


MILL, NOW THE READING-ROOM 
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MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN FURNITURE 


THE KAROLIK COLLECTION, BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


HAT wonderful treasure-house the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., has recently been 
enriched by the gift of a magnificent 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Maxim 
Karolik; and a superb catalogue containing 
some 350 items, edited by Edwin Hipkiss, 
Curator of the Section of Decorative Arts of 
England and America, has just been issued by 
the Harvard University Press. 

The collection covers the 
whole field of American arts and 
crafts of the eighteenth century : 
paintings, prints and drawings, 
furniture, silver, porcelain, glass, 
needlework and textiles. 


collection 


A substantial number of the 
items had been heirlooms in Mrs. 
Karolik’s family, and these in- 
cluded many fine portraits, not- 
able among which are eight 
canvases by John Singleton Copley 
of her ancestors the Amorys, one 
of whom died while on a visit to 
London and was buried in the 
church of St. Lawrence Jewry. 
The greater part of the collection, 
however, was made during the last 
seven years, and the manner of its 
making was something altogether 
exceptional, if not unique. For the 
collection was made with the 
definite aim of presenting it when 
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MAHOGANY SECRETARY - BOOKCASE 
CLOCK. Movement by Simon Willard, Roxbury, Mass. (circa 1800.) 


By ERIC G. UNDERWOOD 


completed to a museum for the delectation of 
the general public. The aim of the donors was 
to bring together the finest specimens of 
American art from 1720 to 1820 that could be 
obtained. ‘The result is a unique collection. 

It is of especial interest to Britons that 
the art represented, though the work of Ameri- 
cans, is mainly inspired by examples made by 
their own forbears. In almost every instance 
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English influence is strongly marke: 
American workmanship and design a 
the beginning of the eighteenth ce: 
undoubtedly already taken on cha 
theirown. This is perhaps best seen 
niture, where the qualities of solidity, 
and strength, to be expected in th. 
the offspring of sturdy emigrants, 
noticeably with the greater elegance 
of their English protot, 
the American crafts, far 
mere adaptations, freq 
play genuine originalit 
ally, as is natural, towar 
of the period. A 
example of this is ti 
making of that really gr 
John Goddard (Fig. 2). 
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Newport, Rhod: 
MAHOGANY DOUBLE 
Attributed to William Lemon, Salem, Mass.; design and carving attributed to Samuel Mclntyr 
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.) DETAIL OF CHAIR-BACK. Attributed to S. McIntyre, Salem. 
MAHOGANY SOFA. Attributed to Duncan Phyte. 


retaire (civca 1760-75) attributed 
idard of Newport (Fig. 2), or the 
clock still following English 
1800. In the Goddard piece, 
there are already to be seen 
n English practice, notably the 
lief and repoussé scallops. These 
also appea’ “1 the mahogany knee-hole writing- 
table of 17. -75 by Edmund Townsend, another 
Newport n ker and nephew of Goddard. This 
attention .o surface modelling, a_ tradition 
inherited « ‘her from the seventeenth century 
or from Lutch memories, became a character- 
istic of the finest American furniture. We see 
it developed and refined, certainly in sympathy 
with French Directoire taste, in the Lemon and 
McIntyre tallboy. The relief carving is of the 
finest quality (Fig. 1), and its enrichment of the 
surface is supplemented by the exquisite figure 
of the pale mahogany veneer. This was one of 
the Amory family pieces forming the nucleus 
of the collection. 

The same trend is evident in the chairs 
(Fig. 5)—a variant on a Hepplewhite ~ 
and urn-stand (Fig. 8) also attributed to 
McIntyre and original Amory possessions. It 
appears, too, in the otherwise typically ‘‘Adam”’ 
commode, in mahogany, satinwood, bird’s-eye 
maple and rosewood, ascribed to John Seymour 
of Boston (civca 1795), where the uprights are 
similarly enriched. This is an exceptionally fine 
example of American veneering. Similarly in 
the sofa (Fig. 6) attributed to the well-known 
Duncan Phyfe of New York a generation later, 
the classical low relief distinguishes American 
workmanship. 

Some figures on the population elements 
of North America in the eighteenth century are 
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IAHOGANY KNEE-HOLE WRITING TABLE. By Edmund Townsend, Newport, circa 1765-75. 


to S. McIntyre. Mahogany, circa 1795. 9.—(Right.) COMMODE. Attributed to John Seymour, Boston, circa 1790-1800. 
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of interest in this connection: The first national 
census of the United States, taken in 1790, 
shows that of a people numbering 3,000,000, 
90 per cent. bore names found in the British 
Isles. A similar comparison to-day would 
probably not show more than half of this. 
But these 90 per cent. must not be regarded as 
Britons; they were real Americans. Benjamin 
Franklin, writing some 40 years earlier, had 
asserted that out of a million “‘English”’ in 
North America nine-tenths had been born there, 
and many English visitors of the time, when 
meeting colonists, had observed in them physi- 
cal and mental characteristics distinct from 
their own. Climatic and other influences operate 
quickly to produce differences, a fact confirmed 
by modern scientific examination. Such physical 
divergencies might, of course, be expected to 
be paralleled in the output of the minds and 
hands of their owners. 

The cultured homes of America 
eighteenth century—Mount Vernon of the 
Washingtons, Monticello of Jefferson, The 
Hermitage of Andrew Jackson, Westover of 
the Byrds, while comfortable and in admirable 
taste, naturally do not compare with the ducal 
palaces of France or even the greater country 
houses of England. ; 

In Boston of 1740 more books of an educa- 
tional and scientific nature were sold than in 
Bristol, which at the time was England’s 
second most populous city. Boston, then, 
looked on itself as surpassed only by London 
as a centre of culture. In southern States the 
sons of prosperous agriculturists were sent to 
Oxford and the Middle Temple. Traces of their 
classical education are seen in the names of 
Greek and Roman antiquity which they gave 


in the 


American Hepplewhite, 1790-1800. 
New York, circa 1820 
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their slaves, such as Homer, Cyrus, Cicero, 
Ponipey, Cesar, some of which have not yet 
gone out of fashion as chrstian names in 
America. 

But the American towns were still very 
small, the five largest in order: Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Baltimore and Charleston, 
totalling only 150,000 inhabitants against 
London’s 750,000. Having regard to their size 
the artistic output of these cities was very 
considerable, showing that there was probably 
a more widespread demand for fine craftsman- 
ship in America even than in England at that 
time. A register of the silver vessels in American 
churches, for instance, made before 1820 shows 
over 2,000 items and more than 1,600 of these 
bear marks of American silversmiths—34 pieces 
in the list were the gifts of English sovereigns. 
These were all described as ‘‘ manufactured ’’— 
2.é., “hand made.’’ It is of interest to note that 
““manufactured”’ in American usage still means 
“made by hand,’’ “factory-made’’ being 
“fabricated.” 

Fine American furniture, silver and textiles 
seem to have found a place in most houses at 
that time, wealth being apparently more 
equitably distributed then than at any time 
since. 

Boston, a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
for example, supported over 200 silversmiths 
including the famous Paul Revere, the popu- 
larity of whose work to-day no doubt owes much 
to his being the hero of Longfellow’s poem, Pau/ 
Revere’s Ride. Another characteristic of the 
place and time is the high social status enjoyed 
by the craftsman. The Goddards, the Lemons 
and the Seymours took rank with the leading 
citizens of their neighbourhood. 


8.—(Centre.) URN-STAND. 


Bird’s-eye maple, satinwood and rosewood veneered on mahogany 
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THE FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT—VII go 
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WHERE ARE TO-MORROW’S COUNCILL 
? thi 
: ORS? 
yO 
By HARLEY V. USILL ont 
[Mr. Usill is an Urban District Councillor in one of the Home Counties.—Ep.] 
sle 
HE principles of democracy are at stake mu 
in this war, and Britain, with her great is | 
traditions of elective government, is their the 
natural defender against Nazi or any other 
form of tyranny. As citizens we are rightly proud of 
our national institutions; but while Parliament fills 
the headlines and attracts our attention, too few of the 
us take a corresponding interest in local government, thi 
except, perhaps, when the rates are levied, or to-day, un 
when war-time services are concerned. Yet, as Sir cla: 
Sidney Low has pointed out, ‘“‘There is no magic in loc: 
the British Constitution to save the people from the per 
consequences of their negligence.’’ There are powerful act 
forces at work determined to destroy the present def 
system of local government and to put in its place ser 
a number of virtual dictatorships. Never before has the 
vigilance on the part of those who believe in me: 
democratic government been so necessary. civ 
Civilised states fall roughly into two great classes pos 
according to the relationship of central and local par 


government. In the one the local organs are a creation A LITTLE COUNTRY TOWN CAN ENGENDER CIVIC PRILE not 
2 > inate . 2 r 2 i ck . of 4 
of and subordinate to the central gov ernment, and in The strength of local government has rested on the comparative smallness of the 
the other, the central government is a creation of and es - : 5 a : 
administrative unit, enabling the maximum number of people to take an active 






























































historically subordinate to the local organs. In coun- : , ; sl “te 
tries where the local organs are subordinated to interest in the affairs of the community dan 
the central authority the administration may gov 
give an impression of spectacular efficiency, but developed a tendency on the part of many various elected bodies so as to avoid over- 9°" 
since the people are divorced from an active people to take less and less interest in local lapping and to give direct control in the area J "4" 
share in the management of their own affairs affairs, and unless the rot is stopped we shall of operation, wherever possible, in place of The 


their character will be unsatisfactory. For long wake up one day to find that the “big unit’? County Council administration, or any other big witl 
periods they will tend to be apathetic and then mongers have filched local government from us. unit, so far removed from knowledge of local that 
dangerously excited, resulting in instability and The forces lined up against local government needs. hou 
often corruption in the central government. On are extremely powerful, and their latest ally is to tl 
the other hand, a country of strong local govern- the Labour Party. We even find a leading the 
ment may appear slow to move, and blundering Conservative Sunday newspaper welcoming the only 
in its method, but it will be a country of steady Labour Party’s Report on the future of local the 


After all, the experiences of this war have 
proved the worthiness of existing local govern- 
ment organisations. Those of us who have had 
the task of local government administration 


progress, and of political stability and honesty. government by saying that “‘when the parish during the past four years have few illusions becé 

»ump began to be a petrol-pump and modern . : cigs p era less 

LOCAL RIGHTS ee ore eiies ain in old a << dtu regarding the chaos which would have resulted nic 

et ‘ 5 : hs , ' ice, if local authorities had not existed to modify, \fte 
Britain is pre-eminently the country of when towns spilled themselves all over counties, to suit local conditions, regulations enacted ic 

local government, and it is on the traditions of | the old framework of local democracies became Central Authority which woul! otharuiaton and 

the parish pump that her greatness has been outdated.’’ This is, indeed, a doctrine of been unworkable. In the greatest orien tehich “1 

° te 1ey 


built. Whereas central administration dates despair. It means, in effect, that vandalism 
from the twelfth century, local administration must proceed unchecked by ‘‘obstructionalism”’ 
is at least 500 years older. ‘Thus there has grown _ like that of a small authority asked to diminish 
up through the centuries a sturdy independence its “‘little dominion.’’ In place of the ‘‘little 
which has enabled local communities success- dominion”’ we are offered a series of Major or 
fully to resist attempts by central administra- Regional Authorities, containing within them If it is admitted, then, that the main 
tion to usurp their rights to manage their own Area Authorities to administer purely local : d 
affairs with the least amount of interference. services. It should be noted, however, that 
The strength of local government, however, even purely local services are not to be ad- . a ; . “ames eter Garis 
has rested oa largely a the comparative aledenl: teeiliy-—aey are to i. essi “él eS ee mea ad am 
pas pega eae Sah eal : ‘ ) ae : ously the steps which must be taken to ensure § yy 
smallness, with the exception of the big cities the dictates of Area Authorities. that it shall play its full part in post-war 
and counties, of the average administrative 
units. This, in the past, has enabled the maxi- 
mum number of people to take an active interest Turning from the would-be dictators who 
in the affairs of the community in which they with specious arguments centred upon an 
live, thus engendering a civic pride as distinct alleged efficiency would sacrifice the present 
from, but not antagonistic to, national patriot- system of local government, we can examine an 
ism. During recent years, however, a number alternative to such vandalism. Let us frankly 
of factors have entered our lives which have admit that some re-distribution of the functions 
of local government 
may be _ necessary. 
Such improvement of 
local government 
machinery, however, 
is not necessarily 
achieved by large 
units, but in the main 
is best left to the wishes 
of local inhabitants 
with due regard to 


has ever faced our nation local government has sup} 
played a conspicuous part. else, 
alth 
EMPTY GALLERIES it is 
bilit 


me Loe 
structure of local government should remain §,,,, 


unimpaired, and personally I have no doubts § yi. 


gove 
RE-DISTRIBUTED FUNCTIONS reconstruction. Firstly, we must re-educate our §;, 4 
citizens to a sense of civic pride and respons § ..,), 
bility, and, secondly, we must ensure that al § op), 
adequate number of persons are forthcoming § ont 
prepared to sacrifice a part of their leisure I 
the interest of sound local government. 
Whereas the average citizen is vaguel) 
aware that local government affects his every- 
day life, especially when he receives a rate 
demand, too few are sufficiently interested t0 
examine the matter any further. The publi 
gallery of the average Council Chamber } 
usually empty, and even on Budget night only 
a handful of people take the trouble ‘o watch 
how their representatives are spencing theu arte 
money. Recently, for instance, when my OW" Bi 
council was about to pass legislation | avolvins that 
an expenditure of close on £500,000, « ily three 
the particular local citizens out of a total of nearly 70,000 took the vove 
circumstance, geo- trouble to attend the debate. thou 


graphical and other- To discover the cause of this let argy “* Bled 1 
wise. Granted, then, must analyse the make-up of, for ex: iple, all Malwa 
that the elected repre- average Borough. It consists, roughly »cakins the 
sentativesofthe people of the following main types. First >me the Bare ; 
must have full control older generation of worthy citizens \ 10 ha\¢ Bpage 
of administration and lost the fight against ‘“‘new-fangled’’ eas © Bthe t 
local policy, we can, progress, and with a few doleful shaki: % 0! the Mi with 
at the same time, head have withdrawn into dignified re — will 
admit that there is Occasionally they will write letters to .¢ ne Whet 
> 7 need for a redistribu- Press protesting against a particularly 148"" Bvest 
THE OPPOSITE EXTREME tion of certain _ piece of vandalism, but, for the rt they Mi grun 


Haphazard arrangement like this is too often the result of apathy,; < functions between the are resigned to the handing over ! local MM tion 
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ernment to a generation too often impatient 
; the historical traditions they have in- 
herited. Fortunate 1s the town which still retains 
the active interest of its oldest citizens. 

Then there are the non-politically minded 
young midd!:-class families whose interests 
centre upon ihe home and a small circle. of 
friends. The !'usband usually goes to the City 
each day anc comes home for relaxation and 
sleep. Neithe he nor his wife is interested in 
municipal aff irs, and even at election time it 
is only with .e greatest difficulty that one of 
them can be persuaded to record a vote. 


.-TIME INTEREST 


The big: r the unit of local government 
the greater» ll be the lack of interest among 
this very im ortant class of community. But, 
under the s ss Of war-time conditions, this 
class has be’ brought into close contact with 
local govern’ ent, and an enormous number of 
persons nov find themselves on committees 
actually adm 1istering war-time social and civil 
defence serv. es. They ave finding the time to 
serve the co: munity, and many are enjoying 
the experie:) e. Somehow we must find the 
means wher: »y we can retain their interest in 
civic affairs, so that when we are faced with 
istruction they will take an active 
building of a new world, and will 
nt to leave matters in the hands 
. often not disinterested minority. 
class, the direct result of the 
ng rates’”’ racket, present a real 
danger to '.e health and stability of local 
sovernment. All over the country large housing 
estates have come into being where the tenants 
have little i ca that they ever pay rates at all. 
The real-est..e merchants, acting unfortunately 
within the i. w, let the houses on weekly rentals 
that include rates. The rateable value of these 
houses is ustially so low that the revenue accruing 
to the local authority falls far short of the cost of 
the essential social services provided. Thus, not 
only are the tenants subsidised by the rest of 
the community, but, what is far more important, 
because they do not pay direct rates, they are 
less likely to watch expenditure with that care 
which might otherwise have been the case. 
After all, why should they not have more parks 
and playgrounds and museums and municipal 
concerts and swimming baths and libraries if 
they can get all this for nothing and only the 
supposedly wealthy pay? Apart from anything 
else, however, this is bad citizenship, for 
although all these amenities may be necessary, 
it is essential to preserve a sense of responsi- 
bility which can only be achieved if every citizen, 
no matter how small his actual contribution 
may be, is fully aware of the personal sacrifices 
which have to be made to attain social progress. 
Otherwise, a considerable section of the com- 
munity will take little active interest in local 
government, and become, instead, an easy prey 
to the politician who promises them Utopia at 
somebody else’s expense. The law should be 
changed to make it illegal to include rates in 
rent. 
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MINORITY VANDALISM 


Finally, there are those who have a com- 
mercial interest in the locality in which they 
live. Whereas certain of these take an active, 
and not always disinterested, part in local 
s°vernment, others are content to remain aloof. 
Now a small minority can obtain a majority of 
representation on a Council, and for better or 
Worse, change the whole character of the com- 
munity. Indeed, the dangers from minority 
vandalism made possible through the apathy of 
the majority have left so many visible scars 
that we iced not enumerate examples here. 

Too oiten we hear the remark that local 
sovernmen: politics is ‘‘a dirty game.’’ Al- 
though the introduction of party politics has 
led to th yption of practices which are not 
always ir best interests of local government, 
the occa: when anything ‘dirty’ occurs 
are so ri iat they inevitably become front- 
page ne in any case, people usually get 
the type ¢_. »vernment they deserve, and if they 
withdray i an interest in local affairs they 
Willinevit - y play into the hands of’a minority, 

e that of a political party or a 
t. It is useless for citizens to 
‘ an increase in rates or the spolia- 
‘cal landmarks if they have failed 
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to take an active interest in the management 
of their affairs. 

This brings me to my final point—the type 
of person urgently required to offer his or her 
service as a representative of the people in local 
government. A knowledge of the locality is 
obviously necessary, and to this must be added 
a willingness to sacrifice a certain amount of 
leisure to attend council meetings and serve on 
committees. It is advisable to be independent 
of party and to be prepared to study the struc- 
ture of local government and especially the 
system of finance. 

With regard to finance, considerable sums 
of money can be saved if councillors watch care- 
fully every item of expenditure. Recently, for 
instance, my own council was faced with an 
increase in rates since the Highways Com- 
mittee was demanding a considerable amount of 
money to meet essential repairs. At the same 
time, another section of the council was inter- 
ested in the building up of a big working 
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balance to be used in the future on unspecified 
enterprises. It may be useful, in normal times, 
to have a working balance, but those of us who 
know the difficulties facing the average rate- 
payer, especially those on fixed incomes, in 
meeting day-to-day liabilities succeeded in raid- 
ing the working balance to meet the cost of 
essential repairs, thus preserving the rates at 
their present level. When it is remembered that 
the local council is concerned with public health, 
housing, education, ‘rating, utility under- 
takings, etc., it will be recognised that there are 
ample opportunities for utilising citizens with 
a wide experience of everyday affairs. 

It is worth while, if the basic character of 
our local communities is to be preserved, to 
surrender that extra round of golf, or an 
evening’s bridge. Otherwise, unless this sacri- 


fice is made, we shall wake up one day to find 
that there is little of local government left and 
the whole character of our local communities 
has been changed beyond recognition or repair. 


IMAGINATION 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


LITTLE while ago, in a speech at 
Ottawa, Mr. Eden quoted a Turkish 
saying which has an application not 
merely to “the stern business of war” 

but also to the more peaceful and yet some- 
times agonising one of golf: “If thy enemy be 
but an ant imagine that he is an elephant.’’ The 
importance of unceasing effort could not be more 
succinctly expressed; it suggests the classic 
story of General Briggs of St. Andrews who 
declared: ‘‘When I am five up I strive to be 
six up. When I am seven up I strive to be 
eight up.’’ We are often warned against wishful 
thinking and premature relaxation in war, and 
that very properly, for it is a constant danger. 
Whether it is such a danger in the mimic war- 
fare of golf I doubt. Most of us are more 
inclined to overrate than underrate our golfing 
enemy and we have lost plenty of matches by 
attributing to him elephantine qualities which 
he did not possess. We are too much inclined 
to take his trumpeting at his own value and, if 
he begins with an alarming charge, to believe 
that he must inevitably so go on. Excessive 
humility has lost fully as many holes as ex- 
cessive confidence, and many a poor ant has 
been beaten after all because at three up with 
five to play the thought has suddenly come to 
him that he is about to beat an elephant of vast 
size and reputation. 
* * * 

I was reading somewhere the other day 
some remarks of Harold Hilton’s about his own 
game, in which he said that he had never been 
able to overcome a tendency to slacken his 
efforts and take, as it were, a ‘breather’? when 
he held a long lead; he knew such a state of 
mind to be disastrous and yet he could not 
follow General Briggs’s admirable maxim. 
Harold was an extraordinarily acute observer, 
whether of his own game or other people’s, and 
I should never dream of contradicting him. I 
do venture to say however that his was not the 
most common case. The average golfer when 
he has a big lead does not, in my belief, suffer 
from over-confidence and so relax. Rather is he 
tortured by the fear of doing something foolish 
so that there will come a landslide of holes. He 
is not confident enough and hears a still small 
voice telling him that the miserable little ant 
whom he is now crushing will yet turn and bite 
him. He knows that his enemy is an ant and 
that for the time being he himself is an elephant, 
but he cannot get rid of the feeling that they 
may suddenly change natures. There are for- 
tunate and level-headed players who can say : 
“He is an ant; Iam by comparison an elephant. 
Therefore I shall beat him.’’ They nearly always 
do beat him accordingly, but they are few com- 
pared with the many who say: “He is an ant, 
and what a fool shall I, an elephant, appear if 
I let him beat me.”’ 

That Turkish saying of Mr. Eden’s suggests 
another line of thought, namely in how many 
respects imagination plays a part in our golf. 
It is often much more valuable than is truth. 
There is for example the question of the left 


hand and the old maxim ‘Tight with the left 
and loose with the right.’’ It has been con- 
siderably modified in modern practice and the 
good player of to-day as a rule holds the club 
firmly in both hands. Yet the essential value 
of the maxim remains in that we ought to think 
of ourselves as doing most of the work with the 
left hand. This is of course imagination; most 
of us have weak left hands and do all the real 
hitting with the right, but we had far better 
not think so. If we do, if we think of doing 
the work with the right hand, our swing will go 
to pieces and we shall pick up the club instead 
of swinging it. I remember that after Bobby 
Jones had played such astonishing golf at 
Sunningdale in the qualifying rounds of the 
Open Championship he said that he felt as if 
he were hitting his iron shots entirely with his 
left hand. That certainly was not the strict 
prosaic truth; but what an intensely valuable 
piece of imagination ! 


An extreme instance is that of the doctrine 
laid down by some theorists that the swing is 
begun by the club-head. If there is a belief 
that cannot possibly be true this is it. The 
club-head is an inanimate object which clearly 
cannot originate any movement by itself. It is 
moved by the hands. Nevertheless this fan- 
tastic belief that it begins the swing of its own 
accord has sometimes had good effects. If the 
player thinks of beginning it with his hands he 
may whip the head back with a jerk and leave 
the hands behind.‘ If he endues the club-head 
with imaginary life that head may start gently 
and smoothly back along the ground, head and 
hands moving as it were all of a piece, which is 
roughly what they ought to do. 

The old term—people do not use it as much 
as they used—“‘ wrist shot”’ is another example 
of imagination and it has done not good but a 
vast deal of harm in its time. The stroke is in 
fact played with a perfectly firm wrist, but the 
beginner, when he first hears of it, imagines 
himself playing it with a flick of the wrist, rather 
as if he were cracking a whip, and a sad mess 
he makes of it accordingly. A still older term 
for the stroke is ‘‘knee shot,’’ and I doubt if it 
is much better, for if we think of ourselves 
as playing it with our knees we are likely to get 
these members into a sad tangle. 

* * * 


These are a few examples, beneficial or 
otherwise, of imaginary beliefs generally held. 
Of private ones there is no end. Many of them 
are secret; we tell them to no one lest we be 
laughed at, but I should never be surprised if a 
good golfer told me in confidence that he drove 
beautifully when he saw himself as a lion, but 
was quite hopeless as a tiger. To imagine one- 
self as an elephant would surely produce an 
undesirable ponderousness of swing and yet it 
might be a good way, for all I know, of learning 
to go slow back. A few years ago when we were 
all reading that excellent work Golf from Two 
Sides by Roger and Joyce Wethered, many 
golfers thought they had found the eternal 
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secret by fancying themselves windmills, or 
motor cars reaching the bottom of a slope. Only 
the other day I was quoting Percy Boomer’s 
recipe for pivoting, namely that the learner was 
to fancy himself standing in a barrel with his 
If he pivoted 
wrongly he would feel himself stuck in the 
barrel. Do I laugh at these curious pieces of 
imagination, which rather suggest the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of a madhouse? Not at all. I 
have far too often received at least temporary 
benefit from them or others still more elaborate 
and recondite of my own invention. 

The most common exercise of the imagina- 
tion is for the player to fancy himself some 
Poor little 
David Copperfield told how “I have been Tom 
Jones (a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless creature) 


hips just clear of the sides. 


particular and celebrated player. 


THE ENGLISH 
LOW-COST HOUSE 


IR,—I am much interested in Mr. 

Jellicoe’s excellent article (April 9) 
on the English low-cost house, but I 
cannot agree with him that the 
present controversy over the flat roof 
is solely one of association of ideas. 

The fact is that flat rocfs do not 
make a comfortable house, and apart 
from their bald and ugly appearance 
they are difficult to make weathertight, 
and they are hot in summer and cold 
in winter. The fact that architects of 
high ability can produce a presentable 
design such as the illustration on your 
page 659 does not protect the country- 
side from hideous examples by in- 
competent people. 

The question of the roof in this 
country should be determined by 
fitness for the climate, and there can 
be no question that a span roof is 
easy to make weathertight and pro- 
vides insulation as well as useful space 
in the roof. If decently constructed it 
should last for 100 years or more 
without repair. I have yet to learn 
any reason in favour of a flat rcof on 
small houses in this country, but 
perhaps some of your correspondents 
will throw a little more light on the 
subject.—H. DonaLp Hope, Moseley, 
Birmingham, 13. 


BRUSHER MILLS 


S1r,—In your issue for April 2 you 
published a photograph of the tomb- 
stone of Brusher (Harry) Mills, a New 
Forest character who earned his liveli- 
hood as a snake-catcher. I think this 
very remarkable portrait of him in his 
habit as he lived, with a bunch of 
live snakes in his hand may interest 
your readers. It was taken not very 
long before he died in 1905.—RoBERTS 
BRIDGE, Sussex. 


SQUIRRELS AND FIR 
CONES 


S1r,—The stripped spruce cone illus- 
trated in your issue of April 2, and 
referred to in your correspondent’s 
letter, is, typically, the work of the 
native red squirrel which is an assidu- 
ous destroyer of forest tree seeds and 
does extensive damage by gnawing 
bark, thus girdling the upper stems of 
trees and causing them to die back. 
It is frequently especially busy in 
conifer woods. Many trees in Scottish 
pine woods, felled during the war 
which might have made valuable 
additions to supply in the present 
emergency, have been found, on fell- 
ing, to be malformed and useless as 
telegraph poles and for other special 
purposes owing to the depredations of 
red squirrels. 

The introduced grey squirrel has 
an equally characteristic but clumsier 
technique in dealing with fir cones. It 
also gnaws and strips the bark of some 
broad-leaved trees, sycamore being a 
favourite during summer, and eats 
buds and seeds, but so far it appears 
to be more a pest of relatively open 
woodland and suburban areas than of 
high forest. It is surprising that so 
few people in this country have 
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for weeks together.” 


equally grave face. 


realised that squirrels are good to eat. 
—W. L. Taytor, Camp House, Bristol. 

[That foresters dislike squirrels, 
both red and grey, is a fact viewed 
with concern by those naturalists who 
admire our beautiful native squirrel 
and deplore its disappearance before 
the advance of the alien grey 
squirrel. The odds are already against 
it, so, say we, let foresters destroy the 
grey but not the red squirrel.—Ep.] 


THE NEW BRIDGE AT 
IFFLEY 


S1r,—I was very much interested in 
the new bridge at Iffley, so well illus- 
trated in CountrRY LIFE March 26. 
Cculd you possibly tell me what is the 
span of the bridge and the height from 
water-level to apex? 

It is indeed a very beautiful 
structure, and the man who built it 
must be an artist—R. E. LAMBERT, 
Braelangwell Lodge, Avdgay, Ross-shire, 

[This bridge was erected by the 
Oxford City Corporation, and is known 
as the Free Ferry Footbridge, erected 
to supersede a ferry-boat service, 
hitherto the only public connection 
between east and south Oxford. The 


design of the bridge is due to Mr. J. F. 


a Ye . 


Well, there are many 
people much older than the small David, who 
have been Bobby Jones for weeks together. 
Nobody would have guessed it to look at them, 
but they sustained the part to their own intense 
and incommunicable satisfaction, and who shall 
say that it did not do them good? It was a 
thousand times worth it for the mere romantic 
pleasure, and very likely it gave a little some- 
thing of smoothness and ironed out a wrinkle or 
two in a tortuous swing. One of the most un- 
gainly golfers of my acquaintance, but by no 
means an ineffective one, once told me with an 
earnest countenance that he had been driving 
like Miss Wethered for several days with the 
greatest possible advantage. I am glad to say 
that I received the information also with an 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Richardson, until recently the City 
Engineer. Messrs. L. G. Mouchel pre- 
pared the details of the reinforcement, 
and the contractors were Christini 
and Nielsen, Limited. The conditions 
laid down by the Thames Conservancy 
governed the design of the bridge, 
and included 15 ft. clear width cf tow- 
path, 12 ft. clear headroom above the 
tow-path, and 25 ft. clear to soffit of 
arch above normal summer level of 
the river. In consequence it was 
decided to erect a single-span bridge 
152 ft. clear span, and having a width 
of 12 ft. between the parapets. 

The profile of the arch approxi- 
mates to a compound curve struck 
from five radii. The arch is 1 ft. 8 ins. 
thick at the crown and 6 ft. at the 
springing. 

The surface was finished with 
bush-hammering by pneumatic tools, 
for architectural effect.—ED.] 


THE USEFUL STOAT 


S1r,—I was very much interested in 
your information regarding the amount 
of damage done by rats and the 
amount of grain, etc., they destroy. 
I think one of the most inexpensive 
remedies might be the protection of 


If the game had penetrated to Str: ‘ford jy 

Shakespeare’s time he might have acreage 
that goodly company to include the ;olfer, 

the stoat. We have not got + :e wease| 

in Ireland, or I would sug: :st it, as 

owing to its size it is bett ~ able to 

hunt the mice, which, I bi ieve, are 

even worse than their large - cousins 

The late Sir Alfred A. Pease wrote 


ae 
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A HANDFUL OF SNAKES 


See letter ‘* Brusher Mills” 


There is at least one golfer who in 
in these pleasing antics of the imaginati 
that is George Duncan. I remember once talk. 
ing to him about four rounds of his, which Were 
perhaps as good as ever he played, in the Daily 


Mail tournament at Westward Ho! Though 
several years had passed since he instantly 
reeled off to me the different players that he 


had been impersonating for different strokes on 
that occasion; 
them, save that for some particular for 
shot he had been ‘“‘ Nipper’’ Campbel.. 
have often heard : 
The lunatic, the lover and the px st 
Are of imagination all compact. 
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in The Times of August 14, 1937: 










One day in the <utumn | 
watched a stoat hunting »ats along 
the spoutings and roof: of ont. 
buildings and gave order: that he 
was not to be molested, and he 
hunted, often careless of our 





presence, continuously for six weeks, 
until he had rid the buildings en- 
tirely of not only rats but mice 
He then took to hunting the garden, 
unfortunately for himself, as he got 
into the apple-house, where a trap 
had been set and forgotten, and that 
was the end of our little friend. 
With us the wood-pigeons have 
become a perfect scourge and I would 
hope that something could be done to 
reduce them.—ULSTER CouNTRYMAN. 


[The stoat undoubtedly destroys 
rats and is a useful ally cf the farmer, 
its assistance in keeping down rabbits 
being valuable. It should be noted 
that our correspondent refers to the 
Irish stoat Mustela hibernica, which is 
somewhat different from the common 
stoat Mustela erminea. —ED.] 


AN EARLY NIGHTJAR 


S1r,—On April 13, at about dusk I 
both heard and saw a nightjar here. 
This particular bird would seem to be 
an exceptionally early arrival in this 
country. — H. C. Ltioyp (Capt), 
Dysserth, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 


FOR OVERSEAS FORCES 


S1r,—May I, through the medium of 
your columns, appeal to your many 
readers to help us with the work we 
are carrying out in Bath for overseas 
trcops? Our chief task is to get hosp! 
tality in private homes in the country 
for the many men who find leaves 
spent on their own in strange towns 
very lonely. 

Up to date over 1,400 men have 
been sent by us to visit the many kind 
people who rallied to our help, but the 
demand is growing daily as more men 
arrive, and we are so anxious to keep 
up our record of never having failed 
anyone who applies to us. This we 
may not be able to do unless we can 
collect further invitations. All the 
Canadians, Australians and New 
Zealanders are very much int rested in 
English farm and country life, and 
their appreciation of the welcome 
offered them in such” home: is really 
heartfelt. We feel too the a greal 
bend of friendship and unde standing 


is being forged between our: “ves and 
} tl work. 
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TH GALLERIES, ST. GERMANS, CORNWALL 


See letter ‘Strange Almshouses”’ 


> sent to me and will 
be acknowled ed at once. MARGARET 
FERGUSON, m. Secretary, City of 
Rath Hospite ‘v Committee for Over- 
seas Forces ve Pump Room, Bath. 


STRANC . ALMSHOUSES 
Sir,—The Germans almshouses, 
called The Ge cries, which are shownin 
the photogre 1 I send you, have each 
yne room, a there are six houses or 
rooms on ground floor and six 
above. Twe:ve widows live in them 
and the I of Mount Edgcumbe 
chooses the tenants. At Christmas 
they receive: 2 lb. of beef each. The 
sift used to be a shilling and a sack 
of wheat in medizval days.—F. R. 
WinsTone, /ristol. 


THE TOM-TOM BEATER 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to 
know that the tom-tom beater, especi- 
ally in war-time, is an important 
individual, though he belongs to the 
lowest (Pariah) caste in Ceylon. 

In certain parts of the country— 
and even in more than one provincial 
town such as mine—important public 
announcements or religious notices are 
made by the beat of tom-tom by this 
valued member, who parades the 
streets, paper in one hand and the 
drum-stick in the other. In the picture 
the tom-tom beater, who had been 
attracting a large crowd, is seen 
reading a Government proclamation, 
giving the fixed prices regulated by 
the authorities in regard to the sale 
ol rice, sugar, coffee, onions and other 
foodstuffs, in order to stop profiteering 
by shopkeepers during war-time. 

His services are greatly in demand 
not only for such a purpose, but at 
countryside weddings, temple festi- 
vals, Hindu burials, and such occa- 
sions when, by the loud din he creates 
with the other members of his party, 
he advertises the event, besides 
lending gaiety (or solemnity, according 
to the tune played) to the occasion, 
_ Needless to say that, poor as he 
is, this country cousin of ours is well 
rewarded for his work.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


offers should 


COTTAGES FOR FARM 
WORKERS 


at long last, more cot- 
upplied for agricultural 
to be hoped that a sense 
\l be present when they 
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oned cottages are con- 
ten rightly, but far too 
ects and well-meaning 
mn the wrong features. 
’ idea of the kind of life 
‘y workers or the sort of 
fronting country house- 
ttages may have appal- 
ks but they very often 
*whelming advantage of 
‘ of storage space, includ- 
‘ous Outhouses where we 
“les, the potato crop, the 


onions, to say nothing of the dog and 
even the rabbits if they have a cold ! 


Some modern cottages have only 
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this country. No-encyclopedia to 
which I have had access mentions 
the Sciapodes, but one dictionary 
(Murray’s, 12 vols.) describes them 
as “‘mythical people of Libya with 
immense feet which they used as 
sunshades.”’ Pliny refers to them and 
says that “they have great power and 
pertinacity in leaping.’’ The three 
heads held under the figure’s arm have 
been something of a mystery to 
archeologists. Druce (Arch. Journ., 
1915) held that they represented the 
heads of threatened races who im- 
plored the all-conquering Alexander 
to spare them since they had nothing 
worth taking. Most of our bench-end 
carvings are symbolic, for it was from 
symbols that the priests taught our 
illiterate forefathers. It is a long time 
since Alexander the Great delivered 
Egypt and Libya from the yoke of 
the Persians, but may we not find a 
modern symbol in this old carving 
and suggest that it symbolises, not 
Alexander the Great, but the great 
General Alexander who some 2,300 
years later delivered the same country 
from the foreign oppressor and who 
has shown ‘‘great power and pertin- 
acity in leaping’’ forward through that 
torrid land? Sheltered, if you will, 


THE TOWN CRIER OF CEYLON 


See letter ‘The Tom-Tom Beater” 


one door, a miserably small kitchen 
and nothing in the way of cupboards. 
When you have to see to meals, get 
on with your preserving, etc., and 
mind the children at the same time, 
you want a large kitchen-living-room. 
There is no disgrace in living in the 
kitchen; it is very pleasant and saves 
a lot of work, but it must be big 
enough. It is no good giving us a 
living-room separately unless it com- 
municates with the kitchen so that 
we can keep an eye on the smaller 
children while we are at work. 

A good porch or back outhouse 
is essential, so that filthy boots can 
be taken off before coming into the 
cleaner parts of the cottage. 

Certainly electric light and a 
water supply will be welcome, but for 
real convenience we do need more 
space than the majority of town-bred 
designers seem able to give. Space, 
it would seem, costs money, but 
surely there must be some way in 
which we could have that little extra 
for ‘‘mucking about,’’ (where wood- 
chopping, fowl-plucking, and all the 
other strange jobs can take place and 
where the older boys can do their 
mysterious carpentry in the evenings). 
—ELIZABETH Cross, Tudor House, 
Selsey. 


A UNIQUE CARVING 


Sir,—From time to time you have 
published pictures of unusual bench- 
end carvings. I am tempted, from its 
topical interest, to send you the en- 
closed photograph of a Sciapos (Greek 
=Shkia, a shadow; pous, a foot) carved 
on a bench-end in the village church 
of Dennington in Suffolk. It is the 
only carving of a Sciapos known in 


by the umbrella of his Air Force, he 
holds under his arm the heads—much 
mutilated, you will observe—of the 
three Axis States who have implored 
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him not to attack them because they 
have nothing worth taking. Not a 
very complimentary likeness, perhaps, 
of General Alexander, but few sym- 
bolic carvings are complimentary to 
the heroes they exalt, and not a more 
far-fetched interpretation, surely, than 
the original. The centre one of the 
three heads is not at all unlike Musso- 
lini in my _ enlargement.—H. B. 
Papwick (Dr.), Bedford. 


CARLINGS 


Sir,—As a regular reader of your 
CounTRY LIFE I am very much inter- 
ested in your correspondence columns, 
and noticed on April 2 that a writer 
from Flamborough, near Bridlington, 
mentioned carlings, or as they are 
known farther north, grey peas. I 
would mention that these peas are 
still obtainable at most grocers’, off 
points, and are a very tasty and 
nutritious dish. The legend concerning 
them, as given to me when a boy, is 
that long ago, during a famine in the 
north of England, fields of these peas 
sprang up and the people were saved. 
In gratitude to God for his merciful 
bounty, they set a day apart for 
thanksgiving, hence we get what is 
termed in the north Carling Sunday, 
the Sunday before Palm Sunday. I 
used to know a rhyme as a boy that 
ended with these words, ‘Carling, 
Palm and Pace-egg Day,’’ Pace-egg 
Day being the Sunday of Easter when 
all children took highly coloured eggs 
to the parks and rolled them down the 
grass banks. 

It would be very interesting to 
know if the above legend is actually 
true, for to me it seems quite possible. 
If these peas are steeped overnight, 
boiled, then fried in butter cr mar- 
garine, with pepper and salt added, 
they are an excellent food—in fact 
I had some only a few weeks ago.- 
FREDERIC VEAL, All Saints Rectory, 
North Street, York. 


OLD AND GOOD 


S1r,—Some of the fields near my home 
are white, as if with a heavy hoar 
frost or a light scatter of snow. An 
ancient cart, drawn by a grey horse, 
is toiling out of the old chalk-pit with 
a white load. The carter’s boots are 
white, and the tyres make white 
tracks on the road. 

At the corner of the next field, 
which is still dark and newly ploughed, 
a white mound of chalk is being piled 
up. They are going back to the old 
routine of chalk-spreading, which was 
universal in Hampshire up to the last 


THE SCIAPOS OF DENNINGTON 


See letter “A Unique Carving” 
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50 years. At that time every village 
had its common chalk-pit, from which 
anybody was entitled to cut and draw 
chalk for the land; and many farmers 
opened private pits on their own land. 
You can still find these old pits on 
the old Ordnance maps, and they can 
be traced too by the hollow clumps of 
trees that have grown up in the dis- 
used cuttings. Some of them are quite 
deep and have to be railed for the 
protection of cattle. The chalk is still 
there for the digging, though the 
practice has been abandoned of late, 
partly because labour became expen- 
sive and ready-bagged fertiliser and 
lime were so cheap. 

Probably many farmers forgot 
the chalk was there. To-day even the 
old carts are being reconditioned for 
the bulky load, and I saw in the black- 
smith’s shop two ancient and rusty 


COFFER WITH 

Belonging to Lady 

See letter ** Royal Coffers”’ 
spades of strange shape, which he 
said were chalk tools, come in for 
new handles. The chalk is weathered 
by exposure to the frost, and then 
becomes friable and is easily spread, 
this spring’s dry weather being ideal 
for the process, one of those for which 
the traditional “ peck of dust in 
March” is certainly beneficial. 

And the cause of beauty is served 
by the removal of the unsightly dump 
of village refuse which has disfigured 
the natural dignity of the chalk cliff 
cut out by the work of centuries. 
MapGE S. SMITH, Soberton House, 
Sebertoi, Southampton 


MURAL PAINTINGS AT 
PICKERING 


paintings in the 
12th-century church at Pickering, 
Yorkshire, are remarkable for their 
number and variety of subject. They 


Sir,—The mural 
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Sheelah) Ruggles-Brise 
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were accidentally discovered and un- 
covered during restoration works in 
1851. With expert treatment they 
have been restored as far as possible 
without interfering with the original 
werk. 

The subjects include St. George 
and the Dragon, St. Christopher, the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, pictures of the seven ccrporal 
acts of mercy, Our Lord’s descent into 
Hades, the Resurrection, a group of 
Apostles and the burial of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The most curious painting (shown 
in my photograph) depicting Herod’s 
feast is noteworthy for the artist’s 
grotesque conception of what hap- 
pened to John the Baptist, Salome 
being shown in a dancing pose. 

The costumes and armour of the 
whole series of frescoes are of the 
fifteenth century and 
1450 is the probable date 
of their origin.—J. A. C., 
Harrogate. 


A WEST-RIDING 
ESTATE 


S1r,—Considerable _ in- 
terest has been aroused 
in the West - Riding 
recently by the coming 
into the market of the 
Tong Estate, near Brad- 
ford. The property, 
which has now been 
acquired by the 
Huddersfield Co- 
operative Society, has 
several noteworthy asso- 
ciations, and your 
readers may be interes- 
ted in this photograph. 

Tong Hall was built 
as the residence of Sir 
George Tempest, in 
1702, and is famous for 
its beautiful rooms and 
Grinling Gibbons’s carv- 
ings. Thechurch nearby 
is of 18th-century date, 
and is not architectur- 
ally striking, but among 
its features is a_ high 
box-pew with a fireplace, a relic of 
the days when the Tempests were 
Squires of Tong, ard when for that 
reason they were provided with 
creature comforts in church. 

Tong village itself is a delightfully 
unspciled retreat, though so near to 


the industrial centres of the West- 
Riding. It is stated that farming 


octivities on the estate will continue, 
and that Tong Hall will be preserved. 
~A. Gaunt, Heaton, Bradford 


ROYAL COFFERS 
S1r,—The papers on Chests and Coffers 
by Mr. R. W. Symonds in the 
January 15 and February 5 issues of 
Country LIFE are of particular in- 


terest to me, as I possess a coffer 
similar to illustration No. 5 in the 
first article, but with the initials 


““A.R.”’ surmounted by a crown. This 
was formerly thought to have belonged 
to Anne Boleyn, Mr. Percy Macquoid 





HEROD’S FEAST: 


A 15th-CENTURY WALL-PAINTING 
AT PICKERING 


See letter “‘Mural Paintings at Pickering” 
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TONG HALL 
'See letter “A West-Riding Estate” 


having illustrated a coffer of the same 
kind in his Age of Oak, with the 
initials ‘‘K.R.,’’ which he supposed 
to be the initials of Katharine Parr— 
Katharine Regina. It might equally 
have belonged to Katharine of 
Aragon, and a certain justification 
for this attribution is found in the 
following letter from Queen Katharine 
to Cardinal Wolsey, quoted in Ellis’s 
Letters, Vol. I, page 89. ; 
“Mr. Almoner, I cannot 
send you now my Lord 
of Canterbury’s Answer, 
for the Cofer wherein it 
is, is goon to my next 
Lodgyn.”’ 

There is more than 
one of these K.R. coffers 
in existence, and one of 
them descended to a 
former owner from an 
ancestor, Sir James 
Hobart, who was 
Attorney-General to 
Henry VII, father-in- 
law of all Henry VIII's 
queens. Another is said 
to have been given to 
Henry Russell (the pre- 
sent owner’s ancestor) by 
Queen Mary, Katharine 
of Aragon’s daughter, 
whose secretary he was. 
And yet a third K.R. 
has been attributed to 
Katharine Parr, because 
after Henry VIII’s 
death, she married 
Thomas Seymour (who, 
however, left no direct 
descendants), and _ it 
belongs to a member of 
the Seymour family. 

to return tc the 
A.R. coffer, it has been 
suggested by a _ very 
competent authority 
that it belonged to Anne 
of Denmark, wife of 
James I, and in view 
of the C.R. coffer, illus- 
trated on January 15, 
this is probably correct. 
In this case the three 
coffers form an interest- 
ing sequence. A.R. (temp. James I) is 
the earlier and plainer, C.R. (temp. 
Charles I) has more elaborate iron- 
wcrk, and the K.R. coffers (temp. 
Charles II) would belong to Katharine 
of Braganza, wife of Charles II, and 
the nail and ironwork on them is 
distinctly finer and mcre decorative 
than that on my coffer, perhaps the 
earliest of this variety extant. 

Anne of Denmark’s coffer is made 
of deal, a rare wood in the time of 
Henry VIII, and held in such esti- 
mation that he had one of his rooms 
at Nonsuch Palace panelled with it, 
and it was still a fairly uncommon 
wood in the time of James I. The 
coffer was lined with an old-fashioned 
wall-paper: on this being scraped off, 
traces cf a paper with the Tuacr rose 
on it were found underneath. As 
quoted by Mr. Symonds, it was made 
illegal to line these trunks with paper 
by an ordinance of 1635, thus practic- 
ally proving that the trunk belongs to 
an earlier date. The nails are silver. 

To judge by the number of these 
ceffers still in existence after nearly 
300 years, the royal personages must 





COFFER WITH INITIALS K.R. Belonging 
to Mrs. Taylor-Young (nee Seymour) 





COFFER WITH INITIALS K.R. 
Belonging to Canon A. D. Allen 
See letter ‘‘ Royal Coffers”’ 








have taken a great deal luggage 
about with them. - 
When Anne of Denma died in 






1619, a contemporary notes hat “all 






her coffers and cabinets we brought 
from Somerset House (he _ palace) 
and delivered to his majes by Sir 
Edward Coke and the queen’ auditor 
The king examined all.’”’ Inc jentally 
he discovered that a large » ortion of 





See letter *‘ Royal Coffers” 














her jewellery was missing.—-SHEELAH 

RUGGLEs-BRIsE, Ramsbury, Wiltshire 
HAVE ELEPHANTS A 
SENSE OF HUMOUR? 


S1r,—Having read Have Elephants 4 















Sense of Humour? by E. Stuart 
Baker (March 12), I think tie follow- 
ing story may be of inter« Man\ 
years ago my husband, who was 
in the Bengal Police, wa out 
the jungle in Cooch Behar, vith the 
Maharaja’s big-game shooti g party 
At midday the mahouts we - having 
their tiffin, sitting with thei acks . 
the elephants, which were s ne littl 
way off. One of the elepl pes om 

nd dis- 





been bullied by its mahout, 





liked him. My husband saw " 
deliberately pick up a sm _ 
rring!) 





with its trunk, and throw it, 1 
hitting the mahout on the ! °, 8 
instantly turning away as i »othins 







had happened. It did thi sevetél 
times, and the man never co: _— detect 
where the stone had beer “hrow? 
from.—F. J. FELt-SMITH, Hi 








Sidmouth, Devon. 
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LTD. 
SPECIMEN GLASSES 
OF ALL PERIODS 


A 
Newcastle Glass 
of the highest 
quality engraved 
by J. Sang dis- 
playing a Dutch 
East on 


and the place to 
which she sailed 


Circa 1760 
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Every time you see or hear such 
tidings be sure the R.A.F. Bene- 
volent Fund will swiftly be 
fulfilling its merciful mission — 


helping the wives, children, de- 


return no more. 

Calls upon the Fund swiftly mul- 
tiply, our assistance must neither 
fail nor falter; will you, of your 


gratitude, help us in our urgent need. 


(3) BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send Donations to 
LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 
Hon. Sec., Appeals Committee, R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 
1 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Make Cheques and 
Postal Orders payable to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. q 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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By Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary. 


FINELY CARVED CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY = SINGLE 
CHAIR. NOTE THE BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED SUPPORTS 
TO THE ARMS. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, Ltd., 
INVITE VISITORS TO THEIR 


GALLERIES TO VIEW A DISPLAY 
OF FINE EXAMPLES OF SEVEN- 


TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY WORKS OF ART. 


LONDON 


26, KING STREET 
St. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


NEW YORK 


6, WEST FIFTY-SIXTH 
STREET 
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THE MILKER that 









The Alfa Fore Milk 
(Strip) Cup (Pat. 
No. 497126) detects 
udder troubles. 
. Mastitis traced at 
early stage. In- 
valuable for‘ Panel’ 
i herds. Post free7/6. 
Beware of worth- 

less imitations. 





ensures MORE MILK 








Our recent advertisements have given the record 
number of plants sold. We have also given 
records of the various counties’ highest yields— 
all milked by Alfa-Laval. We also draw your 
attention to the fact that it is 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 


LFA-JAVA 


COMBINE-RECORDER 





ALFA-LAVAL CO., LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 


PHONE: EALing O116 (6 LINES) 











CH 


The 


@ SIMPLE 

@ EFFICIENT 

@ INEXPENSIVE 
@ COMPACT 





INDEPENDENT 
WATER SUPPLIES 





CHLORINATOR 


Pro. Pat. No. 551634 


@ EASY TO MAINTAIN 





LORINATION 
of 


Assures safety of 
water for drinking 


and all domestic uses 


The ‘“ BELCO” Water Chlorinator 
reduces the system of chlorination to an 
extremely simple operation. It will deal 
adequately with up to 100,000 gallons 
per day, thus being ideally suitable for 
independent water supplies. It is 
compact in design, easy to maintain, 
involves practically no upkeep costs, and 
its efficiency in operation proves how 
unnecessary it is to go to the expense 
of installing more elaborate apparatus. 


12 ons. 


Camplete with polished 
oak or walnut cabinet. 


WRITE NOW. This new 
Chlorinator is fully des- 
cribed and illustrated in 
Folder B.C. 41. Send for 
a copy now! 


A. BELL & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. Z) Gold Street, 
Northampton (Phone 771!) 
also at 98 Bath Street, 
GLASGOW C.2. 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE FARMER OF 
THE FUTURE 


ARMERS will agree with the 
view of the Luxmoore Com- 
mittee that a good deal could 
be done to improve our 
system of agricultural educa- 

tion. It has grown up rather hap- 
hazard in the counties. Some have 
pushed ahead hard and have provided 
excellent facilities for the technical 
training of farmers’ sons and also 
others who wanted a course at a farm 
institute. But the progress through 
the country has been very patchy. It 
has really depended on the enthusiasm 
of a few individuals on each county 
council. If there has been enough 
interest the county has _ probably 
managed to find a really good county 
organiser and he has gathered a good 
staff round him and made a success of 
his job. In other counties the chief 
concern has been to save the rate- 
payers’ money and little has been 
done to encourage the county organ- 
iser to develop agricultural education. 
The Luxmoore Committee’s recom- 
mendation is that agricultural educa- 
tion generally should be taken over 
by a national council. This would be 
independent of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture but would be responsible to 
the Minister. Appcintments would be 
made by the council after consultation 
with county advisory committees, and 
salaries would be paid entirely from 
Government account instead of partly 
from the local rates. 
* * * 
F we are thinking of having an 
efficient agriculture in this coun- 
try after the war—and that must be 
the hope of all of us—technical train- 
ing of the younger generation of 
farmers must play an increasingly 
important part. We certainly need 
more farm institutes and a higher 
standard of training all round. I am 
thinking not only of farmers’ sons but 
of the better type of village lad who 
would, with technical training, make 
a first-class bailiff or farm manager. 
There are, it is true, Ministry of Agri- 
culture scholarships, but they are much 
too limited in scope to affect many 
boys or girls. If we are to have a 
development of agricultural education, 
is it not wise to proceed on tried lines, 
encouraging those counties which have 
gone ahead and chivying these which 
are backward, and giving them all 
more financial assistance? Poverty is 
one of the reasons why some counties 
have been backward. So often a 
purely agricultural county has a very 
low rateable value, and the cost of 
agricultural education does fall heavily 
on the ratepayers. I feel it is all- 
important to maintain the close per- 
sonal interest in the counties. Once 
administration gets to London the 
local people are inclined to wash their 
hands of the whole affair and leave it 
all to the officials. Under the Lux- 
moore Committee’s scheme there 
would, I know, be advisory com- 
mittees in the counties, but they would 
not have in their hands the selection 
of staff or the direction of the work. 
* * * 
FRIEND of mine has made a 
modest wager that harvest will 
start a fortnight earlier than it did last 
year. In my part of the country we 
started cutting corn at the end of the 
second week of August, so if he is right 
the binder should get going about 
August 1. From the look of some of 
the wheat he may very well be right. 
I have never seen it so forward at the 
end of April. Some people have given 
the sheep a run over the most forward 
wheat and it does not seem to have 
done any harm. I saw a field of 
December-sown Little Joss which had 
been grazed by cattle in the second 
week of April. They had eaten it down 
nicely, just nipping off the tops of the 








’ shoots. 








I cannot think it 
any harm; the cattle got a 
and the wheat had a chec!l 
probably needed. There wa 
top-dressing of wheat to 

week ago. I am sure we a 
delay putting the sulphate « 
on this year until after the 
in May. There is plenty 
growth at the moment, t 
wet winter some of the nit 
have been leached out of t! 
there may not be enough 

to fill the heads. 
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now allocating tractor:, ploughs 
binders ard threshing mac ‘nes on}; 
through the War Agricult ral Com. 
mittees. The home-manufa ‘ured ma. 





chines have been in strong « 
the last three years, and 
been a long waiting list. 

right that the implement 
should go to those who 

most, and the Committee 
able to decide who should 
is delivered. Fordsons have 
been allocated by the Comi 
some time past, and so have the im- 
ported tractors. I gather that all 
tractors are now to come under this 
scheme. I do not think there will be 
many complairts. 

* * * 


HERTFORDSHIRE farmer asks 
me what I think of the prospects 
of hurdled sheep. This is a big ques- 
tion. My own feeling is that hurdled 
sheep will hardly be economic for 
some years to come. Hurdles are 
difficult to get nowadays and skilled 
shepherds are few. The commoner 
practice surely will be to run sheep on 
the clover and grass leys. I certainly 
hope that some farmers will keep faith 
with the Down flocks which provide 
us with the rams we need for cross- 
breeding with the grass ewes, and 
they will deserve a good price for what 
they supply, but I do not myself see 
the prospect of any great expansion in 
hurdled sheep. I know in some coun- 
ties that the reduction in sheep 
numbers is as evident among the 
hurdled flocks as it is among the grass 
flocks which have had to make way 
for tillage crops. 
* * * 
N the coming year the clash be 
tween tillage crops (particularly 
bread grain) and milk production 
seems likely to become more acute 
There will, no doubt, be a demand to 
keep up grain production, particularly 
wheat and barley, and as some of the 
existing arable must be rested in seeds 
unless it is to become completely 
exhausted, further permanent grass 
land will have to be ploughed. This 
is going to make grazing tighter still 
for the dairy herd. Unfortunately, too 
many dairy farmers have not yet got 
their fields into a retation, which 
includes leys of two or three years 
standing that will carry cows and 
release permanent grass {or tillage 
cropping. My impression is that more 
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leys are being sown this spring, but 
I am not sure that enough of this 's 
being done on the dairy farns. It is 
all very well growing tillage -rops for 
the cows, and every farm sh id grow 
oats and kale and roots, br grass ® 
the cows’ natural food, a young 
grass from temporary leys 5 4 on 
better food than most of th  herbagt 
of permanent pastures. Th: deal, © 
course, would be to get ev ¥ dairy 
farm into a crop rotati _ which 
ircludes long leys. Then w hall ¥ 
able to maintain the tillage «creag® 
providing a maximum of br 4 gtait 
and, at the same time, enov : nuttr 
tious keep for the dairy cow 
CrncIn: ATUS: 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





HE success that has lately 
attenced the submission ‘of 
property under the hammer 
is lee ing to an increase in 
of auctions. 


the 

Another fact« 
increase, slight 
yared With w 
in a normal y 
people are loc 
conditions. 

An auctl 
effective test 
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appeal to loc 
method, nan 
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contributing to the 
hough it may be com- 
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-, is that a good many 
ng ahead to post-war 


affords a ready and 
the marketability of 
| it makes a stronger 
buyers than another 
y, the offering of the 
ixed price. The latter 
»f course much to be 
lit it lacks the direct- 
tion, and is relatively 


COUNT Y FREEHOLDS 


JEUTEN: 

, WATS 
moore, his 
approximate 65 
The sale, li 
freehold of 
Baddow, ne 
through Me: -s. 
Rutley’s age y. 
Coastal 
evoke com 


and there 1 

nouncemen 

hood of Bournemouth. 
reported by 

that of Coolrath, 


acres 
that of Frog’s Hall, a 
uple of acres, at Little 
Chelmsford, was effected 
Knight, Frank and 


property 
ition in certain areas, 
1 steady stream of an- 
f sales in the neighbour- 


T-COLONEL 
\ has disposed of Tre- 


xeorgian house 


re 


and 


at Bodmin. 


continues to 


Among those 


lessrs. Fox and Sons is 
a freehold near 


Meyrick Park golf course and the 


Melville tennis courts. 


With 


an ad- 


joining site, the house has been sold 
for £2,450, on behalf of the executors 
of Dame Minnie Cochrane. (The 


particulars of sale recite the name of 


one party to the conveyance as Anne 





Annette Minna Cochrane.) Another 
freehold, Brooklands, in Branksome 
Wood Road, changed hands at an 
auction held in the house, for £2,400. 
Describing the house and its surround- 
ing acre, the agents say ‘‘house and 
grounds are both in first-class con- 
dition, a thing all too rarely seen in 
these days.”’ 


WEST MIDLAND FARMS 

HE agricultural portion of the 
Idlincote estate, in the Vale of 

the Red Horse, near Shipston-upon- 
Stour, and a few miles from Stratford- 
on-Avon, has been completed by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
who have just disposed of Idlincote 
Hill Farm, a holding of about 255 
acres. When the firm brought the 
farms of Idlincote under the hammer 
last year the total area exceeded 
1,490 acres, and the present sale means 
that about half a dozen farms have 
changed hands. The holdings have 
grand old farm-houses, richly timbered 
in oak, the beamed ceilings being 
especially fine. Idlincote House and 
White House Farm were not sub- 
mitted last year, but the agents state 
that they are now in a position to 
negotiate for their disposal. Mr. 
Sheldon Bosley of Shipston-upon- 
Stour has been associated in all the 
transactions connected with the estate. 
Castle Farm, Westwell, was for- 
merly part of the Eastwell Park estate. 
It abuts on the Ashford golf course 
and there has been some residential 
development of a portion of the road 
frontage close by. Upon the sale of 
the Eastwell Park estate in 1918 the 
then tenant of the farm acquired it. 
He was succeeded in the ownership 
by a farmer who bought it nine years 
ago. His executors have just sold the 
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house, cottages and 119 acres, through 
Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, 
Winch and Sons, for £4,800. 

Farms with the right to immediate 
possession are fetching high prices in 
all parts of the country, sales lately 
notified by correspondents including 
a holding of 155 acres at Laverstock, 
near Salisbury, for even money, 
£5,000; Top Farm, just over 200 acres 
at Admington, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, for £6,000; and farms in 
Cheshire, having an aggregate acreage 
of over 190 acres, for £10,600. Lin- 
colnshire and Shropshire farms are 
being very readily sold at a rising level 
of prices. 


LONDON PROPERTY 
ALF a dozen firms announce 
sales of London property, and 
as the sales are by private treaty the 
prices are, of course, not disclosed. 
Kensington houses are for the moment 
much favoured by buyers. One of the 
choice freeholds in Addison Road, 


’ No. 51, a house with a wide front and 


low elevation, has changed hands 
through the agency of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. Another freehold 
in the same road, and the long lease 
of a Holland Place residence, have also 
been sold. Some little interest has 
lately been shown by would-be buyers 
of houses in the vicinity of St. John’s 
Wood, and in the Hampstead section 
of Finchley Road. 

Uncertainty as to the eventual 
manner of dealing with vacant sites 
or war-damaged houses _ operates 


against adjacent or nearly adjacent 
houses in many districts, and property 
subject to requisition conjures up too 
many problems of compensation and 
renovation to attract any very lively 
First-rate houses that need 


interest. 
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INCREASING NUMBER OF AUCTIONS 


over £100 to repair and redecorate 
them remain unoccupied, but not 
necessarily unsaleable, because of the 
statutory limit of private expenditure 
on the necessary work. In one instance 
lately a firm of contractors started 
repairing a property and sudderly 
discovered that they were nearing the 
£100 limit, whereupon they felt that 
there was no option for them but to 
withdraw their men, and the property 
has lain empty ever since. It has 
no bill or other notification of pro- 
posed sale or tenancy, but the property 
outwardly seems in good ccndition, 
and the agents say that an average of 
ten or a dozen applicants call daily 
to know if they can negotiate for it. 
Lettings at satisfactory rents are easy 
to arrange, but few houses are avail- 
able. 


A PAYING PURCHASE 

S an indication of the stability 

of real property as an invest- 
ment, it may be mentioned that, in 
a well-known North London road, 
houses that had been until recently 
in the continuous tenure of families 
that acquired the freeholds 45 and 
50 years ago have changed hands at 
exactly the price originally paid for 
what were then nearly new houses. 
To-day they are the worse for wear, 
war damaged to a serious extent, and 
of course out-of-date. The buyers 
to-day are mostly people who let the 
accommodation out in floors or even 
in rooms. The original purchasers 
have not only had thrice the sum 
they paid back in the form of rent 
as occupiers, but now their executors 
receive the equivalent of the original 


price. What ether type of investment 
can compare with such a financial 
result ? ARBITER. 
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SOME TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


APPILY for the sanity 
of reviewers, all the im- 
portant books are not 
long books. A pamphlet 
may be as effective as 500 quarto 
pages, and the respectability of this 
form of publication is guaranteed by 
a notable succession of British pam- 
phleteers. Milton, Defoe, Steele, 
Addison, Swift, Burke and Newman, 
to name but a few, have known how 
to polish these pebbles from the brook 
and sling them effectively against 
Goliath’s triple brass, which would be 
in this connection, I suppose, a 
three-volume treatise bound in calf. 
The Oxford University Press has 
already published a fine series of 
pamphlets on world affairs; and now 
it begins the issue of a series on home 
affairs. They cost 6d. each. The first 
four are: How Britain is Governed, 
by R. B. McCallum; The Newspaper, 
by Ivor Thomas; The Transition from 
War to Peace, by A. C. Pigou; and 
Britain’s Future Population, by R. F. 
Harrod. Mr. Harrod’s alone has that 
spice of sharp controversial feeling 
and expression which is the essence 
of a good pamphlet; Mr. McCallum 
and Mr. Thomas content themselves 
with imparting information; and Pro- 
fessor Pigou achieves that phenomenal 
aridity of style, the peculiar posses- 
sion of so many political economists, 
which makes the savouring of their 
work like the chewing over of a 
mouthful of sawdust. 
If nothing but information comes 


from Mr. Thomas and Mr. McCallum, 
at any rate the information is sound 
and timely. Mr. Thomas, who is now 
a Member of Parliament, has spent 
nine years in journalism, dividing his 
time between a ‘“‘class’’ newspaper 
and a popular big-circulation sheet, 
and so he writes from practical know- 
ledge. He manages within his few 
pages to give a clear idea of the 
organisation of a newspaper office, of 
the great variety of sources from 
which news comes, how it is handled 
within the office; and to tell us much 
about circulations, the ownership of 
our Press, and so on. 

It is a surprising fact that in this 
comparatively small 
country we have the 


deme, ' 


is compressed; a paper printed over- 
night in London can reach most parts 
of the country by breakfast-time. The 
News of the World, with the world’s 
largest circulation (4,000,000) is a 
weekly paper which begins to go to 
press on Thursday. Another Sunday 
paper, The People, has a 3,000,000 
circulation. ‘‘On the common assump- 
tion of three readers to a copy,” says 
Mr. Thomas, ‘‘these two newspapers 
must be read by half the British 
population, and the nature of their 
appeal is worth a serious social study.”’ 

Mr. Thomas takes note of the 
growing concentration of ownership 
of the British Press, and, while 
recognising a real 
danger in this, thinks 


largest zewepere: 9 HOW BRITAIN oo a 
world. I remember IS GOVERNED Bem evidence ofa 
how once, when I By R. B. McCallum ‘‘profit-motive’’ be- 


had lectured on the 
British Press, I was 
asked what was the 
circulation of The 
Manchester Guardian. 
I said it was pretty 
constant at the fairly 
small figure of 
60,000; and an 
American in the au- 
dience said: ‘‘ We 
wouldn’t call that 
small in the States.”’ 

What makes for 
our large circulations 
is that our population 
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THE NEWSPAPER 
By Ivor Thomas 


THE TRANSITION 
FROM WAR TO PEACE 
By A. C. Pigou 


BRITAIN’S FUTURE 
POPULATION 
By R. F. Harrod 


Oxford University Press 
Pamphlets on Home Affairs. 
6d. each. 
AAAAAAAAAA 


§ 
‘ hind most British 
newspaper activity. 
§ The motive of public 
§ service is wide- 
§ spread. ‘‘It is,’’ he 
says, ‘‘far easier to 
§ make a loss than 
§ a profit out of a 
§ national newspaper.” 
Dealing with 
§ the influence of the 
§ advertiser, Mr. 
N Thomas says that 
popular newspapers 
draw about half 
their revenue from 


advertisements, and “class” neys. 
papers three-quarters or more. The 
danger here, too, he dismisses «5 “hypo. 
thetical,”” and wisely points out tha 
newspapers which do not draw , 
substantial revenue from ac vertising 
are in danger of looking to c ther anj 
much more questionable sour-es, “Jy 


France, where advertising r venue js 
low, the newspapers have o: en been 
forced to rely on subsic +s from 
powerful interests, from t «ir owp 
governments or even fron foreign 
governments.” 

One sentence of Mr. ~ homas’s 
which, I am sure, expresses a truth, 
is this: ‘‘A fortune awaits < ¢ news. 
paper proprietor who real es that 
public taste has gone up, n ¢ down, 
since Northcliffe’s day.” This, | 
think, is linked with the author's 
view that, at the present ti .¢, “the 
power of the Press to nfluence 
opinion and policy is, in fac’, almost 
in inverse proportion to circulation.” 


Our papers, with their civersities 
of opinion and method and stress, are 
inextricably bound up with our demo- 
cratic way of life, and there‘ore, Mr 
Thomas thinks, “‘the maintenance of 
supplies of newsprint, with the present 
figure as an irreducible minimum, 
deserves to be made a point of national 
policy.”” That ‘present figure” is 
about one-third of pre-war consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Harrod’s pamphlet on popu- 
lation is a startling one, and he 
would like the Government to take 
































A Porcelain Group of Two Laughing Boys, in brilliant 
Famille Rose enamels. 
Ch’ien Lung Period 1736-1795 A.D. 
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e matters he elucidates and give 
e widest possible publicity. 
His theme, briefly, is that the human 
race as 4 whole 1S not reproducing 
itself on a scale sufficient to guarantee 
its own continuance. ‘‘The decline, 
though not *9 great throughout 
mankind, is sven almost wherever 
statistics throw light; and since the 
disease, if we : ay SO call it, seems to 
have radiated out with a time-lag 
srom the origin 1 centres of infection, 
England and F. :nce, it is quite reason- 
able to hold : .at the whole human 
species is in je. pardy.”’ 


A M2 !OR CRISIS 


up th 
them tb 


I need n.. here give the figures 
on which Mr. arrod bases his views : 
they can be und in the pamphlet; 
but enough he been said to show that 
he is within .ason in speaking of a 
“major crisi ’ and “no ordinary 
vicissitude’’ human affairs. One 


striking figu: may be allowed. If, 
during the 1, years between 1921 and 
1937 our ‘‘s oss reproduction rate”’ 
had been wh t it was in 1870-72, then 


15 million m re children would have 
been born c ring the 17 years. The 
lower repro’. iction rate meant that 
in each of t)2 17 years we lost more 
lives than w« iost by battle throughout 
the whole of :he last war. 

Mr. Harrod enquires briefly into 
causes and suggests remedies. First 
of all, he dismisses certain factors as 


not the causes, though many people 
think they are. It is said, for example, 
that poverty, unemployment, the 
generally unattractive condition of 
the world we live in, are discouraging 
factors. ‘In England, which may be 
taken as the most flagrant case,’’ Mr. 
Harrod replies, “‘the fall began at a 
time when the mass of the people . . . 
had achieved a standard of living 
unknown before in human history, 
and the fall continued through a 
period in which that standard was 
doubled and in which the miseries 
of sickness were greatly reduced. 
Unemployment, it is true, became 
more severe in the later part of the 
period, but the standard of living of 
the unemployed people was, on the 
whole, better than that of the em- 
ployed before the fall began.” 

What of the widespread fear 
concerning the instability of human 
society, which one often hears ex- 
pressed in some such phrase as: 
“This is no fit world to bring children 
into”? Mr. Harrod won’t have this, 
either. “‘ Man has produced a sufficient 
margin to make up for the incidence 
of war, plague, pestilence and famine, 
and his reproductive instincts have 
been strong enough to overcome his 
own fears and inhibitions in the 
environment in which he has lived. 
Man has had a tempestuous career. 
For many thousands of years he has 
insisted on bringing a_ sufficient 
number of children into a world full 
of horrors and dangers, offering a life 
of hard toil and abject penury, 
compared with which the 20th-century 
scene, even allowing for the war of 
1914-18, was an Elysium. This con- 
sideration at once enables us to rule 


out a whole class of alleged causes, 
hamely, «ll those connected with 
Curren! »:ievances.’’ 
EW FACTORS 

We", what ave the causes? Here 
Mr. Ho: 04 admits that hé can only 
guess, > should, he says, at any 
rate | x factors which have never 
before ‘rated in human history. 
One > high level of prosperity 
and ing. ‘Do not ask why this 
shoul ad for reproduction !”” he 
—_ ~ we certainly do not know.” 
bd : ‘ggests that prosperity may 


iety; and also points to the 


“culture, 


fact that prosperity in the realm of 
the State has led to greater care of 
children—a longer school-life for 
example. This means that a child 
does not now become, as it tended 
to do, a wage-earner helping the 
parents ‘while still quite young. 
“They are changes for the good. But 
we must observe their consequences 
carefully. If we have deprived 
‘parents of an economic motive for 
having children, it is incumbent upon 
us to put something else in its place.” 
The other possible cause cf the 
decline is the efficient contraceptivc 
When it comes to suggesting 
remedies, Mr. Harrod is concerned 
to see an increase in the children of 
well-to-do people—‘‘a repository of 
a large part of our knowledge, ideas, 
and of the art of right 
behaviour in the more complex affairs 
of life.’ He thinks Sir William 
Beveridge’s idea of 8s. a week for all 
children after the first will mean 


nothing to these people; and proposes * 


a compulsory insurance scheme of a 
shilling in the pound on all incomes 
over £250 a year, with a maximum 
contribution of £50. This would 
eventually be payable by all men of 
sufficient income over 20 and would 
so work that a man who had three 
children would get back slightly more 
than he paid into the scheme. In 
addition, he would get the State 
contribution of 8s. per week for each 
child after the first. This is the only 
scheme I have ever seen put forward 
for the encouragement of births 
among the moderately prosperous and 
the well-to-do. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 

There is not much to be said 
about Mr. McCallum’s pamphlet 
except that it is an efficient exposition 
of its subject. From the place of the 
Crown down to the work of the Rural 
District Council the government of 
Britain is explained. There is one 
sentence packed with matter for 
thought. ‘It used to be feared that 
under extreme democracy the masses 
would ask for nothing but bread and 
circuses and would shrink from 
sacrifices. Yet in the financial crisis 
of 1931 it was the Conservatives who 
proposed to lower wages, raise taxes 
and reduce doles and were swept into 
power in triumph, while it was the 
Socialists, who promised to preserve 
all these good things, that were left 
complaining of mass hysteria and 
popular fallacies.”’ Perhaps the 
sentence does not take enough account 
of the mental confusion caused among 
Socialists by the desertion of their 
three leaders—MacDonald, Snowden 
and Thomas—who chose that moment 
to range themselves on the other side. 

The difficult adjustments that 
will be necessary in the turn-over 
from war to peace are examined by 
Professor Pigou in a pamphlet which I 
wish I could commend. But he has 
none of the incisiveness and clarity of a 
good pamphleteer. Painful perver- 
sions of English such as the use of 
“gainful employment” for “paid 
work”’ abound; and if any reader 
succeeds in getting through the pages 
with pleasure to offset the undoubted 
profit he will be more fortunate than 
I find myself. 
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NARCISSUS 


HEN will you dare, Narcissus, 
lift your eyes 
From the wan figure mirrored at your 
feet? 
There, perishable beauty lies: 
Look up and meet 
Beauty on horseback, marshalling the 
shies. 
MARGARET LUCE. 
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HOT bath is today a luxury. The urgent 
need to save both water and fuel compels 
us to cut down our bathing. The less often we 
feel justified in having a hot bath, the more we 
appreciate it, particularly after a long day in 
the works, a night on Home Guard or fire duty, 
or an afternoon digging for victory. Yet the 
zest of any hot bath is reduced if the water is 
hard. Hard water wastes soap — you know how 
the soap will not lather and scum forms on the 
surface. Thanks to chemical research the secret 
of hard water and its cure were discovered many 
years ago. If soft water makes home washing 
easier and more pleasant, it is a necessity for 
Industry. Until the chemistry of water was fully 
understood factories had either to be built in 
districts with suitable water, or else suffer the 
disadvantages of hard water. Nowadays water 
can be made suitable for use in factories wherever 
they are sited, and even naturally soft water can be 
improved for special purposes. In peacetime you 
threw bath salts into your bath. The industrialist 
installed a water softening plant or used chemicals 
to reduce the harmful effect of hardness. Today 
softened water enables Industry to save fuel, 
and the work of the chemist is 
bearing fruit, as it so often does, 

in unexpected directions. 
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FOR YOUR TWEEDS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 
A Scotch bonnet, hand-knitted in beige and brown, 
Debenham and Freebody. 








HEN it comes to accessories, colour is the big 
factor to be reckoned with. The basic back- 
ground of colour is much more subdued than 
even last year’s, and all the neutrals, dark 

red, green, black, brown and navy are undisputed 
leaders, but for accessories it is all the cheerful colours— 
the sunshiny yellows, geranium reds, begonia pinks, sky 
blues—that are fashionable. Blouses in all these shades 
often have matching snoods or knitted caps and gloves 
making vivid touches on the rather sombre colours of 
the tweeds. Toning accessories are newer than a com- 
plete contrast. A navy suit will have a periwinkle blue 
shirt and hat, a dark green a pale jade green, chestnut 
brown a yellow or honey colour, and so on. 

Striped shirts in men’s fresh-looking shirting have 
panels inlet down the front with the stripes set horizon- 
tally, the rest being worked vertically. These, also, are 
more often than not pin-striped in two or three tones 
of the same colour, instead of the red, white and _ blue 
or the green, red and yellow mixtures of the last few 
years. Turn-down stiffened collars are piped; open- 
necked shirts can be adjusted so that they may be worn 
in two ways. Miss Lucy of Harewood Place is making 
a good shape in thin wool with V-shaped working on the 
yoke and a stitched country sailor to match. These 
long-sleeved wool shirts are a most useful item in the 
wardrobe, as they make a dress when worn without the 
jacket in the house. Miss Lucy’s wool blouse has wooden 
buttons picking up the colour of the brown suit. Anot!er 
becoming new shape is collarless, with a yoke cut in 
one with the panel down the front and a half-belt thet 
ties over the skirt in front. This shirt is charming © 
the sunflower yellow that is ousting even red as te 
big accessory colour. Thaarup is showing it througho™' 
his small hat collection, and it appears again and age 1 
in the Jacqmar fabric collection, as an over-check 1 
countless grey suitings and tweeds, as the ground 
printed crépes, as a dominant part of the pattern itse 
as well as in scarves and ribbons. The biscuit and str: 
colours are also prominent at Molyneux. All the 
yellows are easy to wear and inspiring colours, fitti 
the optimistic mood of the year. 

The Budget makes handbags more expensive th: 
ever. Only the plain sensible shapes in strong leath: 
that will wear for years with anything and everythin 
are being bought. Both envelope and handled bags a! 
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Tuckec iat and simple shirt in almond green fine wool. 


MISS LUCY LTD., 


5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
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“Perfect fitting 


for every age 
Stocked by H. E. RANDALL 
LILLEY & SKINNER e SAXONE 
BAYNE & DUCKETT e STEAD & SIMPSON 
PUBLIC BENEFIT and TIMPSON SJve Shops 
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ITS PRETTY PLAIN .. 


K 
rrave MAR 











Its pretty plain therell be no trace 
Of undies trimmed with dainty lace 
But lovely fabric still can please - 
Theyre pretty plain in ‘Celanese’ 
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Pigskin handbag with a 
wooden clasp. Jaegar. 


Hard-wearing and a useful 

shape, black calf saddle- 

stitched in natural. 
Jaegar. 


shown, large enough to hold 
string bags and rations for a 
night, as well as all the ordin- 
ary impedimenta. Calf and 
pigskin are the leathers, and 


belts to match are useful as they tie up 
an odd skirt and blouse so that they look 
like a coat-frock. Gloves often match as well. 
Black kids are stitched in natural colour to 


COUNTRY 


ies, or both. 
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match up to the many 
saddlestitched black bags 
about in the shops; string 
gloves with kid palms have 
belts to go with them ; 
yellow chamois gloves tone 


with the yellow straws, 
pigskin gloves with the 
pigskin bags, belts and 


shoes. 


ee hats, with 
becoming dipping 
stitched brims and more 
stitching nicking in the 


crowns somewhere, match shirts or accessor- 
Miss Lucy is showing some 
with highish crowns of the Homburg variety, 
and a splendid beret with gathered front 
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that gives it just that little addition 
that makes it easy to wear. 

on, there are small sailors in chit 
the authentic straw colour with high crown. 
and broad fringed ribbons. Brims of 
turn up sharply at the back. They match - 
with chamois gloves and team as wel] with 
tweeds as with cotton frocks and the niet 
sophisticated black town outfits. Knitted anq 
crochet hats and caps at Debenham and 
Freebody’s are comfortable to wear, easy ¢, 
pack and stand up to bad weather. They are 
shaped like Russian caps, like Scotch bonnets 
American sailors’ caps, W.R.N.3. tams 
serets, Basque or large berets, at‘ :ched t, 
snoods. Some are like stocking cap: and pull 
down right over the hair. 


lal width 
For later 
) Straw ip 


The newest of the sports shirts ‘ave kiq 
fronts, and backs, short sleeves ard collars 
in checked jersey or hand-knitted in broad 
ribs. There are a whole range of these 
Harrods with fronts cut away below the bel; 
like waistcoats, and yoked bac:s. The 
Paisley shirts at Gorringe’s are mo:t attrac. 
tive and as suitable with tweeds as \ ith plain 
dark town suits. The pattern is printed 
on a bright pink, green, royal blue, o; 
corn-coloured ground, and the colour of the 
ground can be picked up in the snood and 
ankle socks. 


Squares and scarves are as gay in colour 
as the other accessories. There is a brilliant 
geranium pink that borders many of the 
squares and is literally a blazing colour, so 
bright that it can be worn with almost any- 
thing. It mixes well with a dark violet and 
a clear green. The Paisley scarves in 
the traditional Indian colours, reds and 
yellows, are also very fashionable ; so is a 
pale clear yellow mixed with crimson and 
black. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





No ! It is not a modern magic 
charm; it is simply the chem- 
ical formula for Vitamin C. 
Chemistry is but one of the 
subjects about which every 
pharmacist must have a sound 
knowledge. There. are many 
others in which he must prove 
himself efficient by examina- 
tion. This experience is at the 
disposal of his customers. His 
judgment on drugs, and toilet 
products, can be relied upon. 


For over 40 years pharmacists 
have been recommending 


Luthymol 
































ACROSS 


C R O S S W O R D N oO 6 9 > 1. “‘He’s under the haycock fast asleep” (tw 
° words, 3, 4) 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 692, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, May 6, 1943. 11 


4. Desert (7) 

9. By this means the idler commits murder (tw 
words, 7, 4 

. Amerry insect, perhaps (4) 
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12. Geraint’s lady (4) 

13. Unshaven when the bear is nearly dead (7) 

15. Assembling of troops (6) 

16. In whose house Naaman bowed (6) 

19. Housman’s “loveliest of trees’’ (6) 

20. Broken plates with floral patterns? (6) 

23. Brock (6) 

26. Smudge producer (two words, 3, 3) 

.27. Purveyors of light and heat (two words, 3, 4 

28. Whence 27 are first sent forth (4) 

30. Am about to... ? 

After, by Alexandre Dumas (two 
words, 6, 5) 

32. Theirs is the wage (7) 

33. “‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those — 
Are sweeter.’’— Keats (7) 


DOWN 
1. Sounds as if it might be international rugger 
or boxing for a world title, but actually it 
runs on four legs. (two words, 3, 4) 
. A ship (4) 
. Even more disagreeable (6) ; . 
. If we put acup to catch it it is not rationed (6) 
. Tangled mane (4) a 
. May be half-baked, of course, but that isnt 
what it means in the social sense (two 
words, 3, 4) ; 
. Was it 1 down in spite of being a Boojum 
after all? (5) 
9. Osculatory performance which only the broom 
can give without humiliation (ihree words, 
4, 3, 4) ‘ 
10. Divided they might be mere catalogues 0 
varnish, but as it is they apply the glossy 
coats (11) ™ 
13. They might be of, say, holly or hawthorn (/) 
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Name 


14. “Sing no more , sing no mo 
Of dumps so dull and heavy.” 
—Shakespeare (7) 





17. I? So I see! (3) 





Address 


18. Secret agent (3) : 
21. Prescription for a cooling heart? (7) 
22. Stinted (7) 





24. An old bean, perhaps, but still a ‘ive! (6). 
25. Hee-haws associated with a famo big (9 
26. Fictitious biped related to the dr on (6) 





SOLUTION TO No. 691. 


appeared in the issue of April 23, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—3, Pates; 8, Palace; 9, Turpin; 10, Unoriginal; 11, Eyas; 
12, Black dog; 14, Trader; 16, Hundred thousand; 18, Avalon; 20, Not a 
sign; 23, Acts; 24, Black horse; 26, Jimmie; 27, Nectar; 28, Dusts. 
DOWN.—1, Carnal; 2, Hair; 3, Pegged; 4, Thy nightingales; 5, Stiletto; 
6, Free passes; 7, Mirage; 12, Bohea; 13, Cuddlesome; 15, Rodin; 17, 


Ennobled; 19, Victim; 21, Tokens; 22, Gas tap; 25, Once. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 4 Castor or Pollux, but not both (4 


0. A composer (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 390 is 
Mr. H. Bostock, 
Town Hall, Bognor Regis, *1ss&* 
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WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO.. LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 























Factories first 


The great demand for [ron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stokers for industrial purposes means that 
we have to concentrate on these particular 
models and the supply of the popular domestic 
models is restricted. These will however, be 
in full supply as soon as circumstances permit. 
Meanwhile we offer our apologies to intending 
purchasers, and would remind them that an 


‘Iron Fireman’”’ is well worth waiting for. 






“FIRST = FOREMOST” 
Automatic Coal Stokers 











vell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


? Pembroke Sq., W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
eeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Rd. 
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Brown's mechanised 


his farm so well 
When things get ripe 


i f, P they ring a bell 
“ales be tl 
sour: 
—and Weston MAKES the biscuit 


Britain’s farmers have shown that 
our soil can produce bumper har- 
vests of fine-quality crops—and it is 
mechanisation that has enabled 
them to do it. 

Great quantities of British-grown 
wheat are used in making Weston 
Biscuits; wheat that is rich in 
energy-giving goodness. 


Look at it however you like— 
weight for weight, penny for penny, 
point for point—you cannot get 
better all-round value than Weston 
Biscuits. 


WESTON 


Bis curls 


IN THE EMPIRE 





MADE BY THE LARGEST BISCUIT MAKERS 
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Just what does our pilot in embryo see as he 
gazes skyward. The Miles Master on 
which he will receive his monoplane train- 
ing—for he is destined for fighter aircraft. 


But he sees beyond that. He sees into the 


PHILLIPS E POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED, 


von SS t...228RS 0) 
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SOMEWHERE IN 


F 
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future. And he does not think it wrong 


that others should do the same. He sees 
prejudices between peoples which will be 
smoothed out in the future by swift air 
travel. He visualises a great chain of 
airways throughout the world, with British 
aircraft taking a share in their operation ; 
express freight carried to distant romantic 
ports not in weeks but in hours. And 
though he may not know it, the makers of 
the plane in which he will complete his 


training share his vision and will be ready, 


when the time comes, to play their part. 





Give generously to 


TheRoyal Air Force 
Bensolent Fant 











ENGLAND 
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